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For National Security 


The Role of the Schools 


In Education and National Security 


ods we plan the strategy and 
project the logistics of our national 
security program, it is most impor- 
tant that the role of the schools be 
carefully considered. If in these criti- 
cal years we clarify their mission, if 
we staff and equip and house them 
adequately, if we dedicate to our 
schools sufficient funds to operate 
them well, we shall have taken im- 
portant steps to safeguard our fu- 
ture. 

Stemming from the whole of 
Western thought and culture as it 
has evolved into American democ- 
racy, our system of education seeks 
these four objectives: 

1. The personal development, 
growth, and learning of the indi- 
vidual. 

2. The improvement of human 
relations in the family and in the 
wider social environment. 

3. The development of economic 
efficiency in the creation and use 
of goods and services. 

4. The preservation and exten- 
sion of democratic values, the quick- 
ening of the social conscience, and 
the encouragement of responsible 
citizenship. 

The problems which now most 
urgently require solution are not 
physical or technical, but moral and 
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social. From the nursery school 
through the graduate departments 
of our universities this challenge 
confronts the teacher. Only through 
the most unremitting concern for 
the great human and spiritual 
values, only by increasing our ef- 
fectiveness in imparting these values 
to young people can our schools 
hope to accomplish their mission. 

Teaching to develop moral values 
is at once among the most funda- 
mental and most difficult of our 
educational undertakings. While 
success depends largely on the work 
of the individual teacher, it is 
strongly affected by the atmosphere 
of the whole school, of the home, 
and of the community. Every detail 
of school life has its influence. The 
criterions which pupils come to ac- 
cept as relevant in their own lives 
are likely to approximate most 
closely those by which the life of 
their class is guided day by day. On 
the spiritual outlook of young 
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Americans, on their moral sensitiv- 
ity, on their sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, more than on any other 
factors, will rest the future of our 
institutions and our way of life. 

Education for democracy must be 
truly universal in its scope and 
purpose. It is clear that a democratic 
social order cannot operate at its 
best among a population partly dis- 
advantaged by the lack of education. 
The problem of assuring for every 
child an education adapted at once 
to his talents and to the needs of 
society is a serious one. Only by 
having in every community schools 
which meet this test may we hope 
to achieve our historic purposes. 


OUR BASIC EDUCATION 


We should not expect to develop 
a strong and a capable citizenry 
without good elementary schools. 
Elementary education serves, at any 
age or grade level, a vast range of 
talents, intelligence, and interests. 
Its pupils come from every racial, 
ethnic, and economic group. Teach- 
ing these children so as to encourage 
their healthful growth, their satis- 
factory adjustment to each other and 
to the world around them, and their 
steady progress through the succes- 
sion of knowledge and skills which 
the culture requires of them, is no 
easy task. Yet here it is that the 
foundations of successful living and 
effective citizenship are laid. 

The progress which has been 
achieved generally in elementary 
teaching justifies an optimistic out- 
look. If we will but apply to more 
of these schools the practices which, 
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in the best of them, are producing 
such excellent results, our basic edu- 
cation will be much improved. To 
do this will require greater flexibil- 
ity of programs, more attention to 
individual needs, smaller classes, 
adjustment of subject matter to the 
capacities of the pupils, and the 
use of evaluative criterions suited 
to the development of young chil- 
dren. 

Citizenship education must be 
emphasized in our schools. At this 
time when Western civilization is 
meeting one of its severest tests, 
high-school students should be well 
acquainted with its history and 
should understand the relation of 
the present situation to what has 
gone before. The creative teaching 
of history and current affairs in our 
schools can produce such under- 
standing. The school too, through 
its unique program, may provide 
students with those experiences 
which will lead to devotion to pub- 
lic welfare and personal participa- 
tion in civic affairs. 

Other considerations with which 
the schools must deal are the fol- 
lowing: international understand- 
ing as an aspect of citizenship; 
training students to become not 
only vocational workers but efficient 
producers; improvement of health 
and physical education; gifted chil- 
dren as a valuable national resource; 
and special attention to the handi- 
capped. 


MILITARY MANPOWER 


One such consideration deserv- 
ing current attention is the implica- 
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tion of the military manpower 
problem. The prospect of a period 
of compulsory military service for 
most of our able-bodied young men 
raises serious questions with respect 
to their education. In the long run, 
we shall not serve our own best in- 
terests by cutting back the educa- 
tion of our youth. We propose, 
therefore, that 

1. Whether under Selective Serv- 
ice or Universal Military Training, 
no student should be taken until 
he has graduated from high school, 
provided he is doing satisfactory 
work in high school. 

2. High-school curriculums be 
improved to provide programs 
adapted to the interests, needs, and 
abilities of all students so as to re- 
duce the maladjustments which fre- 
quently contribute to early with- 


drawals from school. 


3. Pupil personnel services in 
high schools be improved. 

4. Representative groups be es- 
tablished at community, ‘state, and 
national levels to plan for meeting 
manpower needs without encourag- 
ing high-school students to abandon 
their education. 

5. Improved programs of con- 
tinuation and adult education be es- 
tablished to serve those students 
who, in spite of other measures, 
will still leave school early. 

6. Special programs be organized 
for the full-time education at high- 
school level of young people who 
on their discharge from military 
service may decide to complete their 
high-school work. 

It is entirely possible that the in- 
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terval which may now elapse for 
many between high-school gradua- 
tion and college entrance may cause 
a number of young people to decide 
against entering college on dis- 
charge from the military service. 
Should this deprive the nation of 
suitable candidates for the various 
professional fields, the result would 
be serious indeed. Among possible 
courses of action suggested are con- 
tinued attention to development of 
the basic skills, strengthened pro- 
grams in the languages and careful 
guidance with respect to their fur- 
ther education for those students 
who are qualified, increased scholar- 
ship programs, and adequate coun- 
seling services for those discharged 
from the service. 

All proposals to shorten or accel- 
erate the traditional programs of 
schools and colleges will need to be 
viewed as long-range, rather than 
emergency, projects. Effects on stu- 
dents, faculty, plant, and finance 
are all to be evaluated, for the wel- 
fare of the nation will not be served 
by stop-gap measures which result 
in ultimate harm. Neither can we 
safely act to safeguard one institu- 
tion at the expense of others. We 
are dealing here with a national re- 
source of great value and our ac- 
tions must be based on foresight. 

In many communities the pro- 
vision of educational programs at 
the 13th and 14th grades is a new 
development. The reasons which 
have led to the widespread growth of 
junior colleges, community colleges, 
and technical institutes are closely 
aligned with the total manpower 
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and security program. Many of the 
boys who would normally enter 
junior colleges following high 
school will now enter the armed 
forces instead. On their discharge 
many will continue with their edu- 
cation, but others may be expected 
to enter full-time employment. The 
junior colleges should, therefore, 
seriously consider this eventuality 
and look to the possibility of offer- 
ing increased part-time programs 
for returning servicemen or other 
adults who desire further education. 

The period of military service 
will, in itself, be an educational 
experience. There will be questions 
as to how this experience may be 
made of most worth to the individ- 
ual. Primarily, of course, the pur- 
pose of military training is to build 
a military force and nothing incon- 
sistent with this objective should be 
countenanced. But each man who 
dons the uniform will be growing 
as a person while he is learning to 
be a soldier. In the planning of edu- 
cational activities outside the sphere 
of purely military training, the re- 
sources of civilian educational 
agencies should be made available. 

It must not be overlooked that 
many of those who serve in the 
military establishment will be career 
people, looking on the service as 
their lifetime work. In any pro- 
gram which gives occupational in- 
formation to students, the armed 
services must be included as im- 
portant employment opportunities. 
Virtually all of the civilian occupa- 
tions for which schools now prepare 
students are represented in the 


varied activities of the armed forces. 
Improved programs of vocational 
education will contribute not only 
to our industrial potential but very 
directly to the military forces as 
well. 


STRENGTHEN OUR SCHOOLS 


The importance of public educa- 
tion in a well-balanced security pro- 
gram imposes heavy responsibilities 
on those who determine educational 
policy in the United States. Under 
our historical arrangement—which 
should be continued—this function 
belongs to the state educational 
agency and the local school boards 
within each state. It need scarcely 
be argued that these groups will 
meet their grave responsibilities well 
only if their basic policies are in 
accordance with current needs, their 
establishments sound, and their per- 
sonnel competent. So interdepend- 
ent are all the parts of our nation, 
so mobile is our population that a 
poor school system in any state 
is a source of grave danger to the 
whole country. It becomes, in con- 
sequence, mecessary that each state 
do all within its power to strengthen 
its own schools and that national as- 
sistance be provided without di- 
minishing state control. 

During World War I, and again 
in the course of World War II, the 
American public-school system de- 
teriorated because of our failure to 
do what was clearly necessary to 
maintain it well. In both periods 
physical plant and equipment were 
neglected. Teachers were forced to 
choose between teaching at a great 
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financial sacrifice and transferring 
their talents to more lucrative fields. 
After the close of World War I 
the American people began to see 
what was happening to their 
schools. In one community after an- 
other, citizens’ groups were organ- 
ized to cope with the situation. As 
the facts about the higher birth 
rates were interpreted, bond cam- 
paigns and school tax elections blos- 
somed across the land. For a time 
the outlook for good schools 
appeared better than it had for two 
decades. 

But the international situation 
daily grew more disturbing. The 
small gains which the schools had 
made began to disappear. Building 
dollars shrank in value; teacher sal- 
aries dropped behind industrial 


wage levels; and all the while 


school enrolments mounted even 
higher. The aftermath of the Korean 
outbreak has been the worst of all. 
Now the inflationary spiral con- 
tinues to mount; the manpower sit- 
uation grows steadily more serious; 
and the demands of defense produc- 
tion reduce the supply of materials. 

This, we now know, is no short- 
term emergency. Nor are we in a 
war atmosphere in which anything 
is possible regardless of cost. We 
are being called on to gird ourselves 
for a long, hard struggle, the end 
of which no man can see. We must 
husband our resources with great 
care, and we must be strong. How, 
in this time of stress, shall we pro- 
vide for education? 
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We must have more good teach- 
ers. Men and women must be re- 
cruited, selected, trained, and re- 
tained who as teachers will have 
more influence on the development 
of our next generation than any 
other group. Salaries must be gen- 
erally increased, working conditions 
of teachers in many places must be 
improved, and _ teacher-education 
programs must be strengthened. 
Recognizing in our planning the 
critical relationship between nation- 
al security and the educational 
function, we must assign to the 
teaching profession the high pri- 
ority which it clearly should have. 

Schoolhouses must be built. Un- 
less we take immediate steps to 
meet the school housing problem, 
we shall face the risk in many places 
of an early breakdown in educa- 
tional services. To get the school- 
houses needed now and within the. 
next decade, we must realistically 
allocate to their construction the 
men, materials, and money which 
the work requires. The best possible 
plan must be devised and put into 
operation, but the schools must be 
constructed. To this we have no al- 
ternative. 

The proposals made here for the 
improvement and expansion of our 
educational services will obviously 
require the expenditure of more 
money than we now devote to edu- 
cation. But we must have the fore- 
sight to see the benefits, the intelli- 
gence to devise a workable plan, 
and the resolution to act. a 











A Survey on Televiewing 


Television and the Educative Process 


PAUL WITTY 


In School and Society 


Ulver. recently one of the ques- 
tions most frequently asked by adult 
groups concerned the effective use 
or redirection of children’s very 
strong interest in the comics. Today 
the following questions are even 
more frequently presented by par- 
ents and teachers: What shall we do 
about television? How can chil- 
dren’s strong interest in TV be most 
advantageously utilized? 

This concern is quite natural, 
since in many cities televiewing has 
become the favorite leisure pursuit 
of children and youth. Parents and 
teachers are inclined to offer radi- 
cally different statements concerning 
the effects of TV on boys and girls. 
For almost every adult has a strong 
conviction about televiewing. Some 
time ago, a New Jersey teacher was 
reported to have given up her posi- 
tion because she felt she could no 
longer compete with TV for the 
interest of boys and girls. Nor did 
she desire to try to instruct children 
whose irritability and _ restlessness 
reflected the results of excessive 
hours devoted to TV. Parents, too, 
frequently express concern over the 
amount of time children give to 
TV and the resulting loss of inter- 
est in wholesome recreation of other 
kinds. Some parents point out that 
“life should be lived, not watched.”’ 
TV, they say, is converting children 
into a race of spectators. 





tion at Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Illinois. Reported from 

School and Society, LXXIV (De- 
cember 15, 1951), 369~—72. 





Despite the inclination of many 
parents and teachers to stress the. 
unfavorable outcomes associated 
with TV, others cite desirable re- 
sults. These parents report that fam- 
ily relationships are improved and 
that common interests are bringing 
about greater companionship, under- 
standing, and harmony in their 
homes. And some teachers find that 
their classroom activities are en- 
riched by contributions children are 
able to make because of interests 
stimulated by offerings on TV. They 
point out, too, that TV programs 
frequently include presentations that 
can be associated with effective 
school endeavor. 

Already a rather large number of 
studies have been made of the 
amount and nature of televiewing 
by children and youth. Some of 
these point to the excessive amount 
of time spent in televiewing. One 
researcher stated that the school 
schedule in his city required 27 
hours and 55 minutes each week 
while the average time devoted 
weekly to TV was 27 hours. An- 
other research group pointed out 
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that the heaviest child viewing of 
TV is in the age group five to six 
years when homework is almost 
nonexistent. Other studies show that 
interest in TV continues throughout 
the adolescent period. A review of 
all of such reports seems to show 
that the amount of televiewing ap- 
pears to be rather closely related to 
the guidance students receive and 
the period of time sets have been 
available. At first TV has a fascina- 
tion which leads children and youth 
to spend very large amounts of their 
leisure televiewing. Later this time 
decreases somewhat. 


A TV STUDY 


To obtain data on TV and ele- 
mentary-school pupils, the writer 
with the help of others made a 
study in April and May, 1950, of 
the elementary 
At this 


2100 pupils in 
schools of Evanston, IIl. 
time 43 percent of the pupils had 


TV sets in their homes. In the 
home where TV sets were owned, 
the average time given to teleview- 
ing was three hours daily, while a 
little over an hour and one-half was 
devoted to TV in homes where there 
were no sets. These pupils reported 
that they spent much less time lis- 
tening to the radio than in tele- 
viewing and that they went to the 
movies less often than formerly. 
Sixty-seven percent of the pupils 
stated that TV did not help them 
with their school work. On the other 
hand, about 30 percent believe that 
TV helped. The relationship be- 
tween intelligence and televiewing 
was studied but the size of the co- 


efficients was insignificant. There 
also was very little correlation be- 
tween educational tests and amount 
of televiewing. Excessive viewing 
of TV, however, seemed to be asso- 
ciated with somewhat lower aca- 
demic attainment. 

Over 1700 replies were re- 
ceived from the parents. Where TV 
was approved, emphasis was placed 
on entertainment and educational 
values. Where disapproved, parents 
asserted that some programs were 
too violent, too sensational, and 
overstimulating; Western movies 
were too often shown; and TV in- 
terfered with wholesome physical 
development and recreation. Of the 
teachers replying, 48 percent ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with TV, 27 
percent recognized some serious 
limitations in TV at present but 
acknowledged its promise. Among 
the limitations frequently mention- 
ed were the low standard of the 
educational offerings and the poor 
quality of the entertainment. About 
half of the teachers cited minor or 
serious problems associated with 
TV: for example, increased nerv- 
ousness on the part of some chil- 
dren, drowsiness and disinterest, 
and a decrease in reading. About a 
third of the parents cited similar 
difficulties and stressed particularly 
the undesirable influence of TV on 
reading and study habits. Neverthe- 
less, some parents and teachers em- 
phasized the value of TV in extend- 
ing and enriching interests. Others 
mentioned improvement in home 
relationships. Teachers and parents 
alike stressed the positive educa- 
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tional influence of some programs. 

To obtain data on TV and high- 
school pupils, questionnaires were 
submitted to a typical cross-section 
of pupils in the Oak Park and River 
Forest high schools. Questionnaires 
were submitted also to their teach- 
ers. Sixty-four percent of the young 
people had television sets in their 
homes. Of the ‘owners’ 30 percent 
stated that TV “helped” them in 
school. They pointed out that cer- 
tain educational programs correlate 
with their school work in English, 
drama, history, science, and current 
events. News programs were also 
mentioned as being helpful. On the 
other hand, the pupils (70 percent) 
who asserted that TV is not helpful 
complained that TV provides a 
strong temptation to take their time 
and attention from homework. A 


breakdown of the data on reading 
indicates that although the amount 
of reading had been somewhat re- 
duced, it was rather high in quality. 


THE TEACHERS ANSWER 


Of the teachers who answered 
questionnaires, 26 percent owned 
TV sets or lived in homes of ‘‘own- 
ers.” These teachers reported that 
they devoted about nine hours each 
week, on the average, to TV. Most 
of them approved TV for adoles- 
cents and, in general, recognized the 
educational possibilities of TV. 
They suggested, however, that cur- 
rent programs be expanded to in- 
clude a larger and more varied of- 
fering of drama, concerts, news and 
current events, and scientific and his- 
torical presentations. Few felt 
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that TV interfered with homework 
or led to serious types of maladjust- 
ment. The most frequent unfavor- 
able comments related to inadequate 
classroom preparation and poor 
study habits. 

The teachers who owned TV sets 
were more tolerant and less critical 
of TV than were the nonowners. In 
both groups, however, there seemed 
to be a tendency to shift the respons- 
ibility of guidance of TV to the 
parents. No mention was made by 
these high-school teachers of proj- 
ects relating TV presentations to 
school work. Nor were experimental 
studies in the educational use of TV 
described. Although some teachers 
stated that they were suspending 
judgment on TV, almost all of 
them recognized the unparalleled 
educational potentialities in it. 

The results of these surveys indi- 
cate clearly that televiewing has a 
stronger appeal for children and 
youth than any other leisure activity, 
that the amount of leisure time con- 
sumed by TV is very large, and that 
guidance is needed to prevent tele- 
viewing to excess and to lead stu- 
dents to engage in a balanced pro- 
gram of individually suitable leisure 
activities. Parents, teachers, and 
commercial agencies should cooper- 
ate to develop a series of more 
desirable programs. The almost uni- 
versal appeal of TV offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity for influenc- 
ing children and youth. 

To counteract the strong influence 
television exerts on most children, 
parents and teachers might consider 
the following suggestions: 
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1. Stimulate every pupil to de- 
velop desirable interests and to en- 
gage in rich and varied experiences. 

2. Study each pupil’s reading. 
Try to guide him toward a program 
of varied and. satisfying forms of 
reading. 

3. Study also his total pattern of 
activities in and out of school and 
encourage him to cultivate a bal- 
anced and individually appropriate 
pattern. 

4. Know each pupil and his par- 
ticular needs. Find out what he is 
seeing on television and in the 
movies or hearing over the radio. 
Let him share with you the pleasure 
he finds in these programs. 


5. Set aside time for reading and 
for discussing books and magazines. 
Read with children and youth. 

6. Encourage each pupil to listen 
discriminately, to read critically, and 
to develop standards for appraising 
books, movies, radio, and TV oifer- 
ings. 

7. Provide books and reading 
materials on different subjects of in- 
terest to each pupil and gradually 
increase their difficulty so as to im- 
prove reading skills and tastes. 

8. Bear in mind that each pupil 
needs to find joy and satisfaction in 
reading. Help him to develop the 
necessary skills and encourage him 
to read widely. . 


What did we do before TV? 

Is it only now we've learned to see! 

But how limited remain our sights, 
When youngsters ride the range all 


seven nights! 


—Beatrice K. Kess in the Delaware School Journal 


Puppetry 


More than a half million Italian children have a chance to 
become better acquainted with American life through 
puppet shows. The performances are sponsored by the 
ECA to inform Italian families what the United States is 


doing to help them. 








The "Helping Teacher” 


Beginners Need More Than Luck 


GERALDINE J. MANN 


In New York State Education 


i 2 

5 EGINNERS' luck” may bring 
rewards to those who learn a game, 
but boards of education can’t rely 
on luck to bring capable teachers. 
Beginning teachers need construc- 
tive individual supervision if they 
are to develop into competent teach- 
ets. In 1949 the board of education 
in Niagara Falls, following a re- 
quest by a committee of teachers, 
determined to give its beginning 
teachers more assistance. There de- 
veloped a program which is called 
“a helping teacher” plan. 

Before the program was launch- 
ed, questionnaires were sent to all 
teachers and principals asking them 
what type of help they wanted. 
Summaries of these questionnaires 
indicated that teachers want help 
from a staff member who would be 
friendly, kind, human, understand- 
ing, and sympathetic. Teachers want 
the opportunity to be recognized 
and respectcd as professional work- 
ers. These answers and others were 
considered very carefully in initiat- 
ing the program and in selecting 
the first four helping teachers. 

How might these staff members 
be helped to prepare for their new 
undertaking? A week’s workshop 
in August 1949 was provided for 
the four teachers and the director of 
elementary education, with the 
teachers receiving regular salary for 
the week. Staff members from teach- 











Geraldine ]. Mann is a teacher in 
the Niagara Falls, New York, pub- 
lic schools. Reported from New 
York State Education, XXXIX 
(December, 1951), 183-87. 





ers colleges, the state department, 
and neighboring school systems par- 
ticipated in the workshop. Among 
the problems discussed and studied 
were: 

How does a helping teacher in- 
troduce himself to a beginner at 
the first meeting? 

What are the first areas in which 
a beginner might need help? 

How can the helping teacher 
build rapport with the new teacher ? 

How does the helping teacher 
prepare a demonstration lesson ? 

How should a helping teacher 
carry on a conference with a begin- 
ner? 

The helping teacher who likes 
and understands people, who knows 
how to get along with them, who 
can gain their confidence, and who 
shows enthusiasm, tact, and initia- 
tive is more likely to succeed. The 
helping teacher who has had prac- 
tical classroom experience working 
with children, meeting the responsi- 
bilities involved, and solving the 
problems successfully inspires con- 
fidence and gains the respect of the 
teacher being helped. The ability to 
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demonstrate leadership in helping a 
beginner and still assume the role 
of a co-worker is very necessary to 
a helping teacher. 

The specific duties of the helping 
teachers include consulting with 
teachers, giving demonstration les- 
sons on request, suggesting mate- 
rials, taking over classes while be- 
ginners visit experienced teachers, 
visiting, and participating in class- 
room activities. They also partici- 
pate in school discussion groups and 
staff meetings; they help prepare 
some written material for teachers; 
and occasionally they are invited to 
speak to teachers, parents, or com- 
munity meetings. 

A helping teacher's day is excit- 
ing because of the variety of people 
and problems he meets. In the early 
fall, he tries to become acquainted 
with each beginner as an individual. 
He is alert to opportunities to ad- 
vise in the realm of personal prob- 
lems, such as desirable living quar- 
ters, good eating spots, location of 
churches, and appropriate cultural 
and social centers. 

The beginners’ needs vary great- 
ly; some need encouragement, some 
need suggestions. Some young teach- 
ers, eager to learn more about how 
children learn the basic skills, wel- 
come demonstrations in this field. 
Others want to enrich the program 
for their classes but do not know 
how to proceed with introducing 
their children to choral speaking, 
original poetry, informal dramatics, 
or painting a mural. 

The school year 1951-52 is the 
third year in the development of 
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the helping-teacher program in Ni- 
agara Falls. At the close of each 
school year, teachers and principals 
have been asked to evaluate the pro- 
gram by answering questionnaires. 
An in-service training workshop 
now is held each summer for the 
helping teachers. The suggestions 


_ appearing on the questionnaires are 


considered carefully at these ses- 
sions. Comments by teachers and 
principals on the program have been 
enthusiastic. 

Other procedures which have 
been found helpful to beginners in 
Niagara Falls are: city-wide grade 
level meetings to discuss common 
problems with an outside specialist, 
participation in the development of 
written guides for all teachers, state 
teachers college extension courses 
held locally, a picnic get-together 
for beginners and principals be- 
fore school begins, and participa- 
tion in parent meetings. 

Although the elementary-school 
principals are the supervisory and 
administrative leaders in their 
schools, they welcome this help for 
their beginners. Home, school, com- 
munity relations, lunch programs, 
individual pupil guidance, and 
many other duties affect the amount 
of time they have to work with each 
beginner. The more individualized 
the help given to teachers, the more 
opportunity there will be for them 
to participate in group and school 
planning, and the greater the num- 
ber of secure, happy, challenged, 
and selfsupervised teachers there 
will be to guide the education of 
young America. » 





Some Observations on 


Scholastic Proficiency and Vocational 


Success 
Victor L. JEPSON 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


“Wen 800 male graduates of 
a typical American college, such as 
Fresno State College, prove, under 
detailed scrutiny, to have achieved 
vocational success which bears no 
relationship to their previous aca- 
demic or extracurricular successes 
in college, some analysis of the 
causes of this situation together 
with justifiable recommendations ap- 
pears in order. 

Certainly the limitations of such 
a study as that made at Fresno State 
College are obvious. One may, of 
course, question whether monetary 
earnings are a good criterion of vo- 
cational success. Also it is not im- 
probable that the gifted student may 
find other things in life more im- 
portant than monetary income. 
Nevertheless, the pattern which 
emerges has some validity and the 
whole question as to what are the 
qualities which command success in 
school and success in vocational life 
demands an answer. If these quali- 
ties are similar, then there is reason 
for a relationship between high 
grades in school and financial suc- 
cess in vocational life. If, on the 
other hand, there is no relationship 
between the two sets of attributes, 
then there is no reason why high 
grades and high income should be 
related. It is here contended that 
there is no reason to assume that 
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such a relationship should exist. 
Grades in school and earning power 
in subsequent vocational life are 
dependent on different qualities or 
attributes. 

What are these qualities of which 
we speak? Which are those that re- 
turn rewards in high marks? A good 
memory is one and, generally speak- 
ing, little else is necessary if the 
person possessing the memory also 
desires to get good grades. The abil- 
ity to read well is a second quality 
of high importance in making high 
marks. An open mind to absorb 
and regurgitate what is fed to him 
produces for the student fine marks 
in many cases. A willingness to ac- 
cept without question or overtly 
doubt a statement of fact or theory 
which may or may not be true in 
practice accounts for altogether ioo 
many high marks. Mere inertia, the 
willingness to sit, absorb, reply, and 
be a “good fellow” may accomplish 
much. There are, of course, many 
more positive and desirable attri- 
butes which the good student may 
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make use of in his acquisition of 
good grades. He may and often 
does have the valuable characteristics 
of persistence, willingness to work, 
attention to detail, and many others. 
But it would be hard to dispute that 
the grades may be achieved simply 
by the possession of a good memory 
plus a few character and personality 
traits. 


QUALITIES NEEDED 


Now, which characteristics or 
qualities are most important in 
earning a living, or rather, in earn- 
ing an enhanced financial compe- 
tence? A superficial examination of 
the subject might result in such an- 
swefs as personality, leadership, ap- 
pearance, etc. Since these character- 
istics are vague and capable of a va- 
riety of meanings, let us formulate 
a group of descriptive terms about 
which there can be little mistake. 

Probably more mature judges 
agree on “drive” than on any other 
single factor as a characteristic re- 
quired for success. When this is 
combined with desire for prestige, 
gain, or power, the possessor seems 
destined to forge ahead. Another 
quality requisite to vocational suc- 
cess we may call shrewdness. The 
ability to size up a situation and 
take the steps leading to personal 
gain cannot be confused with what 
we call academic intelligence in the 
field of school learning. Shrewdness 
is somewhat of a gift. Because the 
shrewd person knows how people 
think and act under varying situa- 
tions, he is able to control the sit- 
uation for his own advantage. 


The quality of ruthlessness plays 
a very important part’ in the charac- 
ter of anyone who would succeed. 
Men who are extremely honest, 
moral, and generous may still be 
ruthless. For instance, they may be 
ruthless in driving themselves, in 
depriving self or family, or in the 
analytic ability of their thinking. 

These four qualities, then, desire, 
drive, shrewdness, and ruthlessness 
are probably the basic materials 
from which most successes are form- 
ed. Without comment, one might 
add the gift of showmanship to the 
list because in some cases success 
apparently stems from this factor 
alone. In conjunction with these 
characteristics, one must include, of 
course, chance. But even those who 
consider chance all important can- 
not deny that many lack the desire, 
the drive, the shrewdness, or the 
ruthlessness to capitalize on the 
situation as it passes by. 


NO DIRECT RELATIONSHIP 


If these are the qualities which 
account for financial success, they 
are far different from the list drawn 
up as essential to good grades. It is 
quite possible for one who possesses 
the first set also to possess the latter, 
but this does not alter the fact that 
there is not any direct relationship 
between the two. If this relationship 
does not then, in fact, exist, what 
implications does this raise for fac- 
ulty and administrators? 

First—There is need for further 
research, undertaken in a number 
and variety of schools, into the rela- 
tionship between school grades and 
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vocational success. Whether the lack 
of a direct relationship is indicative 
of the failure of the college to train 
adequately for modern living is 
open to question and is not inti- 
mated here. However, if continued 
research does show that this lack of 
relationship between grades and vo- 
cational success exists in most 
schools studied, and if colleges con- 
tinue to advise, counsel, and voca- 
tionally place students on the basis 
of their college record, then, cer- 
tainly some effort should be made 
to correct either the first or the: lat- 
ter situation. 

Second.—Much more emphasis 
needs to be placed on the integra- 
tion of extracurricular activities 
with regular college courses. In 
physical education and music, aca- 
demic and extracurricular activities 
have been well and happily united, 
but in other areas there has been 
almost a complete lack of such 
unity. In business, economics, politi- 
cal science, industrial arts, engi- 
neering, art, and many other fields, 
a much closer relationship between 
classroom teaching and actually do- 
ing the work by means of extra- 
school activities might well broaden 
and enrich the school’s program and 
be of inestimable worth to all con- 
cerned. 

Third.—Both bright and dull 
students are unduly penalized by 
the belief that good grades or bad 
grades indicate for them enhanced 
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or inferior earning power. The good 
students are guided into the so-call- 
ed professions. Might it not be bet- 
ter for college officials to stop plow- 
ing talent into inbred professions, 
only a few of which yield high re- 
muneration, and open new and more 
practical vistas of wider occupation- 
al areas for the bright student? We 
have great need of the talents of 
these bright students in other fields. 
The areas of politics, governmental 
management, private management, 
and other executive positions also 
need men who can reason well. 

Fourth—The teaching of voca- 
tional competency is one of the 
currently emphasized basic purposes 
of education. This is justly so since 
most persons spend the major por- 
tions of their lives earning a living. 
But if this analysis of scholastic pro- 
ficiency and vocational success 
made at Fresno State College dis- 
closes anything at all, it is the fact 
that while the school may impart 
vocational competencies it has not 
taught or correctly forecast those 
qualities which make for vocational 
success. 

Finally, then, the schools must 
reawaken to an awareness of their 
basic purpose. The graduate may not 
make more money because he has 
gone to college, but, if the university 
is achieving its purpose, he leaves 
its gates with higher ideals, broader 
understandings, and a clearer con- 
cept of the values of life. . 


aoe matter alone cannot educate.—Earl C. Kelley 








In Retrospect—T he Last Half Century 


Let’s Look at the Record 


RoBeERT N. BusH 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


| appreciation of the 
amazing advance of secondary edu- 
cation in America during the past 
half century is more keenly sensed 
on examination of its achievements 
during these past 50 years. Let us 
look at the record. 

By 1900 the public high school 
had become an established institu- 
tion in the American scene, having 
replaced its forebears, the Latin 
Grammar School, the Academy, and 
the English Classical School. But, 
even though the idea of a free, pub- 
licly supported high school which 
all of the children of all of the 
people might attend was accepted 
in 1900, less than 10 percent of 
those then considered to be of eligi- 
ble age were in school. Now, at the 
mid-century point, over 80 percent 
of the now-expanded eligible group 
are in school. In 1900, many fewer 
than one-third of those who entered 
high school graduated. Today, the 
figures are reversed; over two-thirds 
survive and less than one-third drop 
out. 

What may be said of the educa- 
tional program offered to students 
in 1950 as compared to that of 
1900? The high school of 1900 may 
be accurately described as a col- 
lege preparatory school, emphasiz- 
ing academic subjects and looking 
on the student primarily as an in- 
tellect to be trained. If he failed to 
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meet prescribed standards, he was 
eliminated. From a restricted cur- 
riculum he was taught each subject 
from a single textbook, which he 
studied each night at home and on 
whose contents he was quizzed by 
the teacher in recitation the follow- 
ing day. 

Today, students are viewed as 
whole human beings, with physical, 
emotional, and social needs as well 
as intellectual ones. Guidance and 
testing programs assist the student 
in building a suitable program of 
studies from a greatly expanded of- 
fering—including such fields as 
home economics, vocational agri- 
culture, commerce, art, music, con- 
temporary world and community 
problems, home and family life, 
health, and consumer education. His 
school has a library with a trained 
librarian, a classroom library with 
multiple textbooks and supplemen- 
tary materials. 

Problem solving has become the 
base of methodology in the modern 
high school. Each student is accept- 
ed as he comes to the high school 
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where a trained staff attempts to 
diagnose and meet his needs. He is 
privileged to stay for a designated 
period of time to profit as best he 
may from offerings that are adapt- 
able. It is assumed that every stu- 
dent will succeed in progressing to- 
ward a greater selfrealization and 
eventually graduate. This contrasts 
vividly with the earlier assumption 
that a large percentage would in- 
evitably fail, because they would not 
or could not measure up to an 
arbitrarily set standard. 

In 1900, large numbers of the 
teachers in American public schools, 
especially at the elementary level, 
were barely high-school graduates 
themselves. Today, almost all secon- 
dary-school teachers hold a bache- 
lor's degree. Moreover, a fifth year 
of work ending in a master’s degree 
is becoming a standard. Over 90 
percent of teachers in high schools 
today have been enrolled in student 
teaching, where, under the guidance 
of experienced teachers, they have 
had opportunity to learn how to 
teach by observing and by teaching. 
They have, also, in their training 
studied the results of an accumulat- 
ing body of research on human 
growth and development, on learn- 
ing, and on the nature of the prob- 
lems faced by young people in a per- 
plexing modern world. Their sub- 
ject-matter preparation has been im- 
proved both in depth and breadth. 
The average teacher of 1950 is 
older and has remained in his pres- 
ent position longer than his 1900 
predecessor, thus pointing to a 
growing stability of the profession. 


Administratively, the high school 
of 1950 is different from and better 
than that of 1900. The increased 
training of the administrator has 
paralleled that of the teacher. 

Owing to a recognition of the 
need for a more gradual transition 
from elementary to secondary 
school, as well as to the discovery of 
the fact that adolescence occurs 
earlier than the period previously 
marked off by the beginning of high 
school, the junior-high school has 
been brought into existence. The 
system also has been extended up- 
ward through grade 14, and various 
plans of reorganization of the 
grades have been developed. 

Class periods have been lengthen- 
ed and the school day has been 
made more flexible. Work experi- 
ence has become a part of the pro- 
gram. Educative ‘‘extracurricular” 
experiences have also been brought 
into the school day so that all may 
share in them under proper super- 
vision. Instead of having the school 
plant idle for 25 percent of the year, 
a vigorous summer high school is 
developing whereby young people 
obtain experiences heretofore un- 
available. 

The capacity of the American 
high school to advance so rapidly 
has been in part due to its adminis- 
trative resiliency as reflected in this 
sampling of a few of the changes 
that have occurred during the past 
50 years. 

Developments in secondary edu- 
cation during the last half century 
have not all been clear gain. Some 
of the changes must still prove their 
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value. Others have already been 
eliminated. Occasionally, retrogres- 
sions have occurred. Many perplex- 
ing problems remain. 

The full democratization of the 
high school is yet to be achieved. 
Recent studies of “hidden costs” in 
the “free” high school reveal that it 
costs money for pupils to participate 
in acceptable ways in the school pro- 
gtam. This is only a partial cause 
for the undemocratic condition 
which prevails today: namely, that 
children of managerial and profes- 
sional families are five times as 
likely to remain in high school long 
enough to graduate as are children 
from families of unskilled laborers. 
Adequate attention to the needs of 
each pupil, an imperative goal in 


Help W anted 


the democratic high school, cannot 
be achieved while the average high- 
school teacher must teach five classes 
per day, five days per week, to 150 
different pupils, in addition to an 
increasing load of extra-class, com- 
munity, and other professional re- 
sponsibilities. Moreover, a domi- 
nant tone of authoritarianism still 
prevails in interpersonal relations 
between teachers and pupils, as also 
between administrators and teachers. 

One might elaborate these prob- 
lems and list myriads of new ones. 
The present permits no compla- 
cency. The tasks confronting second- 
ary education are complex, critical, 
and urgent. We emphasize here the 
great achievements in secondary 
education in the last half-century. @ 


Stx hundred and sixty additional teachers could be used in 
Ohio if they were available and if there were classrooms 
in which to house them, according to Harold J. Bowers, 
state supervisor of teacher education and certification. Speak- 
ing before the regional conference on improving the supply 
and quality of elementary teachers, held recently at Bowling 
Green University, Mr. Bowers pointed out that Ohio schools 
have lost 10 percent of their teachers from the close of the 
last school year to the opening of the current year. He also 
disclosed that the teacher shortage has shifted to the larger 
cities since most of them prefer teaching in smaller com- 
munities —Ohio Schools. 














No Inner Speech 


Nonoral Reading 


CLARA MEARA GUIBOR 


In The Instructor 


/Nonon at reading is, by defi- 
nition, silent reading in which there 
is mo _ subvocalization or inner 
speech. The advocates of the non- 
oral method make no claim that 
oral reading should be abandoned 
in the school. It is recommended 
only that oral reading not be used 
until the essential reading attitude, 
that of thinking meaning in re- 
sponse to visual perception of 
words, has first been established. 

The whole silent-reading move- 
ment developed because educators 
learned by experience that reading 
aloud, like the still older plan of 
studying aloud, failed to give the 
pupils the meaning of what they 
were reading. It became plain that 
there was a great waste of effort in 
carefully teaching beginning read- 
ers to pronounce printed words as 
they see them and then taking the 
time and effort of higher-grade 
teachers to try to suppress the habit 
that had been established. 

In the early 1930s Mr. James E. 
McDade, then assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Chicago, became 
convinced that the radical solution 
of this problem would be to require 
the pupil not to say the words in the 
first place, but to get the meaning 
of the print through the eye. He 
gave the word zonoral to this type 
of reading. 

It was necessary to determine by 
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experiment whether a class could 
learn to read as well by this method 
as by the then universal oral 
method. In the fall of 1935, a be- 
ginning class of unselected children 
was started on a wholly nonoral 
program of beginning reading—the 
first class of its kind. In no case 
was there ever to be an association 
of a printed word with a spoken 
word, but in every case the printed 
word was to be associated with its 
meaning. Instead of responding to 
the printed word chair by saying 
the word, the child might touch the 
chair. Responding to the word walk, 
the pupil would perform the action 
instead of saying the word. There 
would be a real meaning attached to 
every word used. 

Tests given at the end of the year 
showed results so favorable that it 
was thought best to verify them by 
using a different form of test ad- 
ministered by different persons. 
These test results agreed closely. 
There were no failures. 

The following school year the 
method was introduced into 21 Chi- 
cago schools and studies have been 
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made of the results. It was the writ- 
er's privilege to begin teaching non- 
oral reading during this time and 
to have worked with the method 
ever since, including five years’ serv- 
ice as nonoral consultant. 

After the nonoral plan had been 
in use for eight years in Chicago 
schools, a careful survey of the re- 
sults was made by Dr. G. T. Buswell 
of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Buswell used nearly 500 pairs of 
sixth-grade pupils, carefully match- 
ed for intelligence and other charac- 
teristics. One of each pair had been 
taught five years before by the oral 
method, and one by the nonoral 
method. Results indicated a supe- 
riority for the nonoral method; the 
most striking perhaps were those 
that showed the effects of the non- 
oral method on the promotion rates 
of the pupils. The oral group had 
95 percent more grade repeats than 
the nonoral group in going from 
first grade to sixth grade, while 
the nonoral group, in that time, 
achieved double promotions 65 per- 
cent more often than the oral. These 
results seem to indicate that the non- 
oral method is helpful to the slower 
pupils in the classes, among whom 
grade repeats are apt to take place, 
and that it is equally helpful to the 
bright pupils, who are most apt to 
receive double promotions. 

In the present-day teaching of 
nonoral reading, the teacher does 
not speak at all but writes on the 
blackboard anything she wants to 
tell the children. Of course, speech 
is very important, so during the day 
the children are given plenty of 


planned oral work. But care is taken 
not to mix speech with the writing 
or the reading in beginning work. 
The children learn writing-reading 
as a separate language. From the 
first, the writing that the children 
do is real language for their class- 
mates to read. They never write 
words just for practice. Written 
words are used to tell someone 
to do something, to ask a ques- 
tion, or to tell about some thing 
or action in their immediate experi- 
ence. The children become very 
clever in setting little tasks for each 
other in writing and in quickly 
gtasping the meanings of what 
others write. So they carry on little 
conversations in class, all in writ- 
ing. At the end of the year they not 
only are able to grasp print mean- 
ings with a swift glance, but they 
have come to excel in composition 
and spelling. The writing of words 
makes the eye quick to notice differ- 
ences and to seize the meanings of 
printed words. 

The, children are also given sys- 
tematic seatwork based on the same 
idea of reading for meanings to be 
expressed in action. The pupils carry 
out tasks which are described in 
print and use selfhelp picture dic- 
tionaries that enable them to master 
in seatwork time a considerable part 
of the vocabulary. 

Incidentally, the nonoral plan is 
perfectly adapted for the education 
of the deaf. A deaf boy in the 
writer's class found that his deafness 
was no handicap. He made normal 


progress and was promoted with the 
rest of the class. e 








Research Shows 12 Trends in 


Fifty Years of Secondary Education 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 


In The Nation’s Schools 


JZ esEARCH that has influenced 
secondary education in the first half 
of the 20th century has been of two 
kinds: (1) psychological findings 
on the nature of the individual 
learner and his development, and 
(2) study of the nature of our so- 
ciety and the application of such 
data to secondary education. The im- 
plications of such research as they 
reveal and interpret 12 significant 
trends or changes are noted here. 

One of the most striking changes 
in secondary education within the 
past half-century has been the tre- 
mendous increase in secondary- 
school enrolment. A _ half-century 
ago only 11 out of every 100 young- 
sters 14 to 17 years of age were in 
school. In 1950, 76 out of each 100 
teen-age boys and girls were in 
school. This change has come about 
from a number of factors that have 
been demonstrated by research, both 
in the field- of- education and out- 
side, with the result that children 
are likely to continue in school for 
longer periods of time. 

Remedial Program Needed.— 
We have come to accept the belief 
that a child should be with his age 
mates as he progresses through 
school. Yet what we know about 
mental growth and development in- 
dicates that there will be wide varia- 
tions in ability to read and compute 
or in any other academic measure- 
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ment applied to these junior- or 
senior-high-school students. It has 
become imperative to have a reme- 
dial program wheteby those who are 
badly handicapped can be helped. 
Differences in learning necessitate 
different and varied curriculum ma- 
terials even within one room if the 
best instruction is to take place. 

Work Experience Necessary.— 
As ever larger numbers of children 
are kept in school it has become 
necessary to provide work-experi- 
ence programs in the schools for the 
development of children. When a 
work-experience program is inau- 
gurated, it is necessary to follow up 
on the job, confer with the student 
workers, hold meetings with em- 
ployers, and make an evaluation of 
the working experience of the young 
person. 

Cost of Attending School.— 
We are changing attitudes in an- 
other school area because of our in- 
creased knowledge of class struc- 
ture and of the cost of attending 
school. Children who had the most 
to gain from school attendance 
tended to drop out in the largest 
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numbers and at the earliest age. 
Some of these had little interest in 
formal education. For other students 
the curriculum was too academic, 
there was too little emphasis on vo- 
cational education or learning to 
work; teachers or superintendents 
were unsympathetic, or the family 
needed the pittance the youngster 
could earn. 

The “‘cash cost” of attending high 
school today is probably somewhere 
between $150 and $200 a year. It 
is assumed that approximately 90 
percent of the children come from 
families with incomes’ of $2000 or 
less. If the cash cost of attending 
the secondary school is from $150 
to $200 a year, it is readily apparent 
that those from the less favored 
economic groups tend to be “frozen 
out’”’ of activities and leave school. 
This again underlines the impor- 
tance of a work program and indi- 
cates the necessity of additional free 
supplies and services, although this 
is not easy for communities handi- 
capped by tax limitations. 

Class Structure.—Our increasing 
knowledge of class structure is being 
used in our better school systems. 
Teachers understand better (though 
they need not condone) the actions 
of the unsocialized bottom segment 
of the population and try to keep 
the children in school, rather than 
drive them out. They now under- 
stand that low income in the home, 
lack of interest in education, anti- 
social activities which teachers treat 
in unsympathetic fashion, and early 
school leaving are positively corre- 


lated. 


Moral and Spiritual Values.— 
There always has been some concern 
for moral and spiritual values in the 
school. During the last decade this 
concern has increased. In part, this 
is true because public schools have 
been called un-Christian by unthink- 
ing persons or by sincerely devout 
church members who did not recog- 
nize there were spiritual values out- 
side sectarian belief. But recent re- 
search findings indicate that, for a 
very large percentage of the chil- 
dren, the school and its program do 
provide moral and spiritual values. 
It is to be expected that the attempt 
to provide them even more widely 
will be a continuing trend in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Leisure-Time Activity—There is 
a trend in education for leisure 
time or for personal satisfaction. As 
the work day has decreased and as 
specialization has increased, it is 
increasingly mecessary to provide 
some “rounding out’’ of the indi- 
vidual’s life to counteract the splin- 
tering or specialization in industry. 
This has been recognized in an ex- 
pansion of the physical-education 
program, in the development of 
courses in literature that go far be- 
yond the classics, and in the provi- 
sion of knowledge on how to choose 
movies, how to listen to the radio 
with discrimination, and how to 
read newspapers and magazines. 

Citizenship Training.—Another 
area in which there has been de- 
velopment is the training for citi- 
zenship. As everyone began to at- 
tend the secondary school and as 
our world became much more com- 
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plex, it was increasingly clear that 
we must train citizens who can 
think for themselves and who are 
informed about current issues. If we 
believe that we must have an en- 
lightened electorate, then it is im- 
perative that burning social issues 
be discussed by adolescents and that 
they learn about adequate sources of 
information. It also is necessary to 
discuss thoroughly the differences 
between communism and democracy 
so that our people may be as articu- 
late in defending their way of life 
as are our opponents. 

High-School Extension.—A 
change in secondary education is che 
extension of the secondary school 
downward to include Grades 7 and 
8 and upward to include Grades 13 
and 14. The traditional four-year 
high school still remains the stand- 
ard in most small communities. 
The extension upward into the 
junior college has occurred princi- 
pally under public auspices and in 
areas in which liberal state aid is 
granted. It is based on the fact that 
children are no longer needed in the 
world of work at an early age. If 
they are kept in the schools until the 
age of 20, their orderly absorption 
into business and industry can be 
facilitated, and semiprofessional 
workers badly needed in industry 
can be provided. 

Adult Programs.—Gradually there 
is developing the conviction that the 
school should be a community cen- 
ter and the building should be so 
planned that special facilities and 
instruction are readily available to 
the public. While this service is not 


well established, it has been pro- 
vided increasingly in many of our 
forward-looking communities. 

Curriculum Changes.—The cur- 
riculum has been extended beyond 
the narrow college preparatory pro- 
gram through the addition of voca- 
tional and personal-choice courses. 
In junior-high school, and to a 
lesser extent in the senior-high 
school, the core curriculum is slow- 
ly developing and many believe it 
will become the dominant pattern 
in the next quarter century. 

Extracurricular Activities.— 
There has been an increasing pro- 
vision of extracurricular activities. 
This development is due to several 
trends. One is the result of keeping 
a larger number of persons in 
school, some of whom have found 
greater satisfaction in “extra” ac- 
tivities than they found in the aca- 
demic program. Training for leisure 
time and a better understanding of 
the adolescent have had their influ- 
ence. 

Expanded Guidance Facilities.— 
As the school population increased, 
as job opportunities became in- 
creasingly complex, and as the “‘chil- 
dren of all the people” tended to 
stay in school, guidance became not 
only desirable but mandatory. In 
our better schools, counselors ad- 
vised young people about personal 
problems as well. Articulated with 
the work program and general edu- 
cation about the world of work, gui- 
dance service is the cohesive force 
to draw together all services in the 
community to benefit the individual 
boy or girl. * 





Daydreaming Has Its Uses 


Projection as an Educational Technique 


JosePH S. BUTTERWECK 


In The Clearing House 


po projection an asset or a lia- 
bility? Is projection, often used as a 
synonym of daydreaming or of 
fantasy, an indication of malad- 
justment, or is it nature’s way of 
overcoming obstacles and of insur- 
ing a better way of life for society 
and for the individual? 

That the purpose of education is 
to prepare the individual for “com- 
plete living” is now so generally ac- 
cepted that these words have be- 
come a truism. But how this purpose 
is to be achieved is still a moot 
question. Does it come through dis- 
cipline imposed by external author- 
ity or through freedom guided to- 
ward selfrealization? Is the achieve- 
ment of this purpose the project of 
a thorough knowledge of its ante- 
cedents, the story of things past, or 
does it emerge from a realistic 
struggle with situations as they are, 
with the problems of present-day 
living? Or does the achievement of 
this purpose depend also on the ex- 
tent to which imagination has been 
stimulated and its results weighed, 
to the end that personal satisfaction 
has been derived from its applica- 
tion to current problems? 

Does society need many individ- 
uals with a cultivated imagination 
or should it be content with a few, 
those few which nature produces? 
This is a matter to be considered 
before we can say that the school 
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should encourage projection as an 
educational technique. 

Democracy is a fluid form of 
society. It is constantly changing. 
Change results partly by accident, 
partly by design. The greater the 
change by design as compared with 
change by accident the more demo- 
cratic is the society. If the ideal 
democracy is to be defined as a rule 
by, for, and of the people, then the 
greater the participation in the de- 
signing the nearer we approach the 
ideal. 

This suggests that the more we 
use the creative potential of the 
masses the better is the type of so- 
ciety which emerges. It behooves 
our schools, therefore, to develop in 
each individual such imaginative 
ability as he possesses by encourag- 
ing its projection into areas of liv- 
ing which are society's concern. 

The ages of 16 to 19 represent a 
period in the life of youth when 
concerns about the social mores of 
their adult world play a conspicuous 
role. Home-family relations, voca- 
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tional problems, financial concerns, 
as well as the practicality of school 
activities for life adjustment, repre- 
sent the large majority of the life- 
area problems reported in the vari- 
ous investigations made about youth 
problems. 

The youth of 16 to 19 is critical 
of the mores of his adult world. He 
wants these to be adjusted to his life 
rather than to adapt himself to the 
world of yesterday. These youths, 
with a zest to live dynamically and 
with fires of imagination and ideal- 
ism still burning, are chafing to 
Create a world in which their con- 
cepts of realism can have full sway. 

The school has already learned 
how to help the young child who 
secks to extend his social world. 
The school creates learning experi- 
ences which enable the child to be- 
come acquainted with the cowboy, 
the Hollanders, the Chinese. The 
third-grade teacher is no longer an- 
moyed by the toy pistols and the 
Various elements of a regalia which 
the eight-year-old brings to school. 
Instead she uses it as a means of 
giving the child acquaintance with 
western ranch life. 

But what is the 11th- and 12th- 
grade teacher doing to help the 16- 
to-19-year-old adolescent? What 
could he do? 

The young person is critical of 
the restraints imposed by his home. 
If he were given the opportunity to 
step into the shoes of his father or 
his mother, would he act differently 
than they? Would he give his child 
more freedom? How much more? 
In what respects? 


If the senior-high school were to 
create a comprehensive learning ex- 
perience for these young people 
which would enable them to project 
themselves into the future—a gen- 
eration hence—when they are the 
fathers and mothers and have adol- 
escent boys and girls for whose des- 
tinies society holds them respon- 
sible, what would they do? 

Some would be very lenient. 
Others would be very strict. But 
if the lenient were encouraged to 
give expression to their leniency 
and the strict were permitted to im- 
plement their strictness in a social 
situation in which they could ex- 
amine and exchange data on the 
possible effects of their concepts of 
discipline, each group would modify 
its procedure. If this procedure was 
accompanied by a large amount of 
study of the sciences, social studies, 
and humanities pertinent to the 
problem of establishing and main- 
taining a home, (1) the boy and 
girl of today would be enabled to 
develop values, understanding, and 
attitudes that would stand in good 
stead when each has a family of his 
own; and (2) each would get a bet- 
ter understanding of his place in his 
own home today and in society as 
well as relieving tensions natural 
for his age. 

But this is projection. He is living 
vicariously in a world which does 
not exist. The values which he de- 
velops may not be practical; the 
ideals which emerge may not be 
realistic. But, if the experimentalists 
in educational philosophy are cor- 
rect in assuming that the process of 
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planning is a better educational 
product than is the thing that is 
planned, we must dssume that the 
learner is getting a very valuable ex- 
perience by thus projecting himself 
into his own home of tomorrow. 

This principle of projection can 
also be applied with profit to areas 
of living other than the home. The 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils can 
construct a community of their own 
choosing, build a house in it, and 
furnish the house to their own lik- 
ing. Thereby standards of commun- 
ity living, of financing the building 
and furnishings of a home, of 
aesthetic appreciation of home plan- 
ning and decorating will result. 

The 9th- and 10th-grade pupils, 
becoming aware of the importance 
of personal appearance and of the 
work-a-day world, can project them- 
selves into the world of work, can 
develop an understanding of the 
complexity of the structure of busi- 
ness and industry of today and of 
the standards of competency neces- 
sary for success in a vocation, as 
well as the rights which they as in- 
dividuals have and the manner in 
which they can exercise these rights. 

The 11th- and 12th-grade pupils 
might also project themselves into 
the larger world scene of which 
they are a part and build the ideal 
world, in which people of all races, 
religions, and nationalities can live 
at peace and use their creative in- 
genuity to create those technological 
and aesthetic achievements which 
the people of an ideal world would 
cherish. 


This is living in the future. It 
is using what the individual has 
learned from living in the present 
and in the past to idealize a world 
for himself, a world of which he is 
an integral part in his imagination, 
a world which has reality for him 
because in it he can resolve the 
conflicts of the present and live at 
peace with himself. It is not mere 
fantasy if he learns the process of 
weighing the relative merits of al- 
ternatives and if he learns to select 
from among these conflicting values 
those which seem most practical. In 
so doing the process of arriving in 
an uncertain future can have just as 
much educational value to him as 
can the process of deciding issues 
which comprise his present-day 
world, with the added value that he 
is using his creative powers to a de- 
gree which is not possible in the 
world of the present. 

Time is a continuum. It has a 
past, a present, and a future. Al- 
though there are common elements 
at all stages of the continuum, each 
stage also has its unique characteris- 
tics. Education is society's means of 
helping childhood and youth grow 
into the kind of manhood which 
will insure a continuously better way 
of life. Education has tried to use 
the past as a key to the present. 
When education has created a pat- 
tern that deals at least as effectively 
with the future as it has tried to 
deal with the past and the present, 
it has the key which unlocks the 
door to intelligent concern about the 
aim and the process of living. , 











Subject Matter Is Everyone’s Concern 


Why Don't We Say So? 


ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


In Connecticut Teacher 


Mon of those who attack or 


accuse progressive education are 
concerned about the three R’s. 
Educators have done next to nothing 
to allay this concern. When attacked 
by the public and the liberal-arts 
people on the ground that ‘‘progres- 
sive’ education does not educate, 
educators respond that the attackers 
do not understand what is being 
done—an answer that answers noth- 
ing. 

If we want the picture of educa- 
tion today to take shape, we must 
give it form and content. 

“Aha,” the perspicacious reader 
says, “now we are getting back to 
subject matter.” That is right. We 
are. “But,” says the professional, 
“we don’t have to worry about that. 
We have always had it. We have it 
now. We do not discard it. We 
simply go beyond it to attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and understandings.” 

To the- layman that should be 
comforting. So why do we not say 
so? Why do we not say that we are 
teaching subject matter, that to teach 
without it is to teach nothing, that 
we do it better because our teaching 
today is based on experimentally 
verified psychological principles? 

It is the contention of this teacher 
that we must always worry about 
subject matter, that the chief value 
of progressive education is that it 
gives meaning to subject matter. If 
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it does not do that, it has no justifi- 
cation. One may argue whether the 
specific subject need be taught. Hav- 
ing arrived at the choice of objec- 
tives, there is no choice as to 
whether the pertinent content is 
taught. When and if core curricu- 
lums and integrated subjects de- 
stroy subject-matter content—the 
disciplines—they will have destroyed 
themselves. 

The justification of a core is not 
that it removes the needs for the 
disciplines but that it logically and 
in a psychologically sound manner 
leads into them. The question, for 
example, of whether economic edu- 
cation should be integrated into 
other subjects, as part of a core, or 
should be a special discipline in a 
compartmentized matter begs the 
issue. The whole educational experi- 
ence should lead logically into a 
further study of ecomomics as a 
discipline because that discipline is 
essential to modern living. 

To teach understanding without 
firm grounding in factual informa- 
tion is, in the last analysis, to teach 
the teacher's opinion. To teach atti- 
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tudes without a firm foundation in 
factual information is simply to 
train for socially acceptable be- 
havior. To teach appreciations with- 
out a basis of factual information is 
to teach an appreciation of what?— 
appreciation for appreciation’s sake? 
There must be an appreciation of 
something in order that there be an 
appreciation at all. 

Another basic error of modern 
education’s approach to lay under- 
standing is that it speaks in clinical 
concepts. Modern education is based 
on psychology, on a clinical psychol- 
ogy, on experimentation carried on 
under controlled conditions which 
are rarely if ever available to teach- 
ers. The findings of these experi- 
ments are basic and not to be denied 
by teachers, but they must be dealt 
with within the social content in 
which education finds itself. 

It must be to social psychology 
and to cultural anthropology that 
education must look for guidance. 
The individual may have a need to 
express himself in finger paint. It is 
good that he be able to do so. But 
society has a need that he read, 
write, and do arithmetic. This 
writer knows that these needs, too, 
are being met—and better—because 
the personal needs of the individual 
have been cared for. When society, 
however, hears of finger paint but 
not of arithmetic it may justly be 
excused for wondering what will 
happen when it refuses any longer 
to pay someone to cater to the indi- 
vidual’s personal needs. We had 
better stop talking in terms which 
seem to ignore content and go back 


co making subject matter a respected 
term in modern education if we do 
not want to be put in the position 
of forever protesting that we are 
misunderstood. 

This writer suspects that the aims 
of modern education are acceptable 
to, even already accepted by, the 
general public. But the methods are 
not, because they seem to ignore 
subject matter and present a picture 
so vague as to make it painful to 
behold. Does a parent or the com- 
munity want a child to be well ad- 
justed, to be accepted by his peers 
and by the larger community? Do 
they want him to be secure in him- 
self ? Do they want the natural frus- 
tration-aggression pattern of society 
to be channeled to socially useful 
ends? Do they want him to use 
leisure-time fruitfully and happily? 
Do they want him motivated to 
greater, more productive endeavor ? 
Of course! But do they think it can 
be done without subject matter? 
No! 

The western world, rightly or 
wrongly, is imbued with the concept 
that knowledge is power. If in our 
approach to knowledge we ignore 
subject matter by omission, do we 
wonder that we are looked on a- 
skance, as giving youth nothing to 
feed on! In Gertrude Stein’s not so 
foolish question: “If no one baked 
a cake, would you eat it?’’ Let’s not 
protest that we have the cake, but 
that we don’s have to display it be- 
cause we've been in business so long 
that anyone knows we operate a bak- 
ery. Let’s display the cake—and the 
student being nourished by it. . 











Positive, Not Negative, Guidance 


The Social Education of Young Children 
Wo. CLARK TROW 


From The Phi Delta Kappan 


ot anybody has any doubt that 
we live in a moralistic culture, all 
he has to do is to listen in on almost 
any home where there are children. 
“Have you been a good boy?” . 
“If you don’t behave, I'll tell Daddy 
when he comes home.” .. . “You 
naughty child.” . . . “Mamma have 
to spank.” We are so accustomed 
to this kind of talk that we take it 
for granted that grown people 
should make these moralistic judg- 
ments and beat up small children, 
or threaten them with beatings, day 
after day for years. 

One wonders about the long-time 
effect of such treatment. It is easy 
to see it as displaced aggression in 
doll play when a child plays mamma 
or papa and whacks his dolls un- 
mercifully, in the bullying of 
smaller children, and in getting 
even with the teacher by acts of 
vandalism. But how did the delin- 
-quent come to find satisfaction in 
trying to outwit police? Or when 
did the criminal first want to “get 
back at” society? One then wonders 
about effective social education. 

In a short article like this, it is 
impossible to describe the details of 
the techniques that are needed to 
develop an intelligent program for 
the social education of small chil- 
dren. But I can mention a few 
points to show what I mean. 

The first is to outlaw the word 
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“naughty.” This is of course just 
a verbal trick and isn’t fundamental 
in itself. With it should go all 
similar epithets—bad boy, disagree- 
able child, and their opposites, so 
far as they also are used to charac- 
terize a child and not something he 
has done. You can see the effect by 
turning the tables. Suppose a prin- 
cipal told you, “You are a bad 
teacher—or parent,” what would 
your reaction be? When a teacher 
or parent stops playing judge, jury, 
and high executioner, he is ready 
to contribute to a child’s social edu- 
cation. The way will be open for 
teaching and learning. 

I look at it this way. If a physical- 
education instructor is teaching a 
youngster how to play tennis, he 
doesn’t yell at him, “You are ter- 
rible! I told you not to do that. You 
are a bad tennis player!”’ Instead, he 
will say: “Let’s try that again. You 
see if you hit the ball while you are 
running you are out of position and 
it goes wild’—or something like 
that. Neither does he tell him he is 
a good tennis player, for the young- 
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ster knows better. He may commend 
him for a shot: “That's the way!” 
he may say, and the youngster is 
pleased. But he is not working for 
commendation ; he is working to im- 
prove his tennis. He will not seek 
to hide his poor shots for fear of a 
scolding. He will try to play the 
right way. 

And that brings up the second 
point. The teacher must be on the 
pupils’ side. This doesn’t mean that 
he is for everything they do. But 
whatever they do he is still their 
friend. This is the opposite of the 
rejection shown in moralistic judg- 
ments, scolding, and punishment. 
It is the common-sense part of the 
display of “love and affection” 
needed by infants and very young 
children that elementary school chil- 
dren may feel that they have out- 
grown. If the teacher is on their 
side, there will be no particular fun 
in “making trouble’ for him. Pu- 
pils will be less likely to try to lie 
out of difficulties and to refuse to 
“tell on” each other. They will learn 
that when damage has been done— 
by accident, or in exasperation, or 
“for the fun of it,” which is nor- 
mal at certain ages—the proper pro- 
cedure is to report it, apologize, and 
make restitution so far as possible. 
They are not likely to learn this if 
they don’t dare try it for fear of 
some outlandish punishment by a 
spiteful teacher or parent. 

Of course, there should be a fol- 
low-up discussion about taking pre- 
cautions, working off one’s spite in 
other ways, or using better judgment 
in choosing ways to have fun, as the 


case may be. Will this insure against 
anything of the sort happening 
again? Of course not, and neither 
will punishment. It will be less like- 
ly to happen, however, and other 
things are much less likely to occur, 
the things that pupils do because of 
smoldering resentment and hostility. 

The third point is for teachers to 
use a little discretion in the school 
work they try to require pupils to 
do. This may not seem to have any- 
thing to do with social education, 
but it has. By-and-large it is the 
slow-growing pupils who are in 
grades and classes with brighter, 
faster-growing pupils that make the 
most trouble. The reason seems to 


be that they Aave the most trouble. 
The course of study is too hard for: 
them; it goes by too fast. They are 
likely to be pressured to keep up 


with the rest, which they can’t do, 
and so, God save the mark, they 
become “poor citizens.” 

The same teacher would not run 
a cripple in a track meet and give 
him a failing mark if he didn’t win. 
But school isn’t just one track meet. 
It is everyday and everyday. And the 
poor pupil is pressured at school, 
and maybe at home too, to do what 
he can’t do. He would be no less 
than human to resent the whole 
thing. Of course, he'll try cheating, 
which usually works pretty well if 
he is careful, though he has to 
develop his ability to lie to get away 
with it. Or he may decide to chuck 
the whole thing and go fishing. 
That is truancy, of course, and 
makes more trouble, but what's the 
difference? If you do anything, 
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they punish you; if you don’t do 
anything, they suspect you anyway. 
And so another delinquent gets 
started on his way. If the school 
tasks had been something he could 
do if he tried, he would have been 
glad to “show ’em,” even if they 
weren't so hard as some of the 
others could do. A handicap race 
gives everybody a chance, but it is 
unfair to make all compete for the 
first team. 

I don’t know, but I think if all 
the schools in the country followed 
these first three points and got the 
parents to cooperate, you wouldn't 
recognize the next generation. But, 
Since this is unlikely, some special 
attention should be given to the 
process of social education itself. 

The fourth point, then, is that 
desirable social behavior should be 
taught. The question is how. 

If children are to learn to get 
along with others, to be reasonably 
generous and cooperative, to handle 
money carefully, to organize their 
activities, to work out plans for im- 
proving the conduct of their joint 
enterprises, they have to have prac- 
tice in doing just these things. If 
they are to learn motor skills, they 
must be given a chance to practice 
them, to see the results of their mis- 
takes, and to correct them. They 
have to see the consequences of do- 
ing things the wrong way withoyt 


A Popular Course 


being penalized too heavily, which 
is the essence of practice. They have 
to be shown better ways, or be help- 
ed to work out better ways for 
themselves. 

So along with, and sometimes as 
a part of, the instruction in the 
regular school subjects, there should 
be all manner of group activities— 
service squads, safety councils, play- 
ground activities, games, hikes, ex- 
cursions, camping expeditions, dra- 
matic skits, clubs, parties, garden 
projects—and for planning and de- 
termining policy, room committees, 
student councils, and school assem- 
blies. In these activities children can 
have practice in social education. 

We have found that if people are 
to govern themselves, they have got 
to do it. If people are to govern 
themselves, they have to /earn to do 
it, and the school teachers and ad- 
ministrators are in a peculiarly stra- 
tegic position to help them learn. 
They can forego the satisfaction of 
running the grade or the school 
singlehandedly for the greater satis- 
faction of teaching the pupils how 
to do it. In some ways it is more 
difficult, but in some ways it is 
easier; and it is a lot more fun to 
see children develop, see them 
learning to assume responsibility, 
correcting their mistakes, and set- 
ting forth on the path of good citi- 
zenship. ° 
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The March Forward 


Where There’s Life There’s School 


LIEBER ANKER 


In New Jersey Educational Review 


W E had been motoring through 
Tennessee and, quite suddenly, after 
leaving Knoxville, our, driver re- 
membered a tale of an isolated com- 
munity off in the hills to our left. It 
seemed that up near Norris Dam 
was Sharps Chapel (the apostrophe 
long forgotten or never used), and 
beyond that was the Mt. Olive 
School district. Here lived a Mrs. 
Hatmaker, who wanted to get help 
for the school so much that she had 
written letters up north about it. 
The story was interesting. We had 
to see Mt. Olive School! 

We set out through the hills. The 


TVA roads, narrow but in good re- 
pair, led us mile after mile past 


settlements of three, four, five 
houses. Now and then we had to 
stop at these houses, because after a 
while signposts disappeared and 
forks in the road became more fre- 
quent. People were barefooted but 
cordial; they all knew Sharps 
Chapel, and the name Hatmaker 
was familiar, too. Then suddenly 
we came to a clearing and saw, fas- 
tened to a leaning shed, a tired sign 
that said “Sharps Chapel Post Of- 
fice,” but we couldn't stop; Mt. 
Olive School was still some 16 miles 
ahead! 

One more stop for directions and 
we were there. In the “holler,” 
shaded and secluded, was the Hat- 
maker cabin, the “open sesame’’ to 
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the school. We saw chickens, a calf 
in a muddy pond, a deerskin drying 
against the wall of an outbuilding, 
and finally, a young’un, barefooted 
and quietly waiting for us to speak. 
He was most patient with our up- 
north dialect and soon was taking us 
to his mother, who was “down the 
road a piece, settin’ with a sick 
neighbor.” 

An incredulous Frances Hatmaker 
greeted us. Her welcome was a quiet 
one, impregnated with her convic- 
tion that our interest in her school 
was more than idle curiosity. It 
wasn't long before we were climb- 
ing more hills and turning abruptly 
off the road to reach the school- 
house. When we stopped beside it, 
no one spoke for an instant. We 
just gazed up at it, a forlorn shat- 
tered shell of an institution of learn- 
ing, fit for kindling and nothing 
else. Every window was broken, 
one of the two entrances was a gap- 
ing doorway, and the gray outer 
walls, indicating two rooms within, 
looked ready to cave in. Then, quiet- 
ly, Mrs. Hatmaker was pushing 
open the door of the second en- 
trance and we walked in. 
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The interior was even more star- 
tling. One room was not usable be- 
cause of a table-sized puddle created 
by a hole in the roof. The other 
room had been the classroom for 
some 25 children of all ages, for 
whom there were some scattered 
desks, two wall maps, a calendar, 
and a pock-marked blackboard. 
Mrs. Hatmaker told us that the 
teacher, generally a new one each 
year, used the rough-hewn table in 
front of the blackboard as her desk. 
There was a stove, too, and a pail 
and dipper, but that was all. 

Or, almost all. High on the wall 
in the front of the room was a 
framed certificate of merit signed by 
the National Education Association 
and citing the faculty of Mt. Olive 
School for 100 percent enrolment in 
the Association. It was easy to imag- 
ine the lonely faculty of one, a bit 
bewildered and perhaps discour- 
aged, setting her chin a trifle more 
firmly as she glanced up at this re- 
minder of her belonging to a vast 
army to defeat illiteracy. 

There wasn’t anything more to 
see but plenty to ask. Mrs. Hatmak- 
et’s story poured out, rich in Ten- 
nessee hills dialect. It was the story 
of a community, once prosperous, 
which had gradually been cut off by 
the TVA development. The govern- 
ment had urged the home-dwellers 
to leave. All but about a dozen had, 
but those 12, clinging to a fami- 
liar home place, had persisted in re- 
maining despite mail only once a 
week, a “rolling” food wagon oc- 
casionally, and the maintenance of 
one road, the one we had traversed. 


Even the pastor, who had been 
preaching a sermon once a month 
in the schoolhouse, had left them. 
Naturally the government wanted 
the school abandoned; even in its 
neglected state it was a luxury for 
the county but, in Mrs. Hatmaker’s 
words, “The folks just didn’t want 
their children hauled off to the 
school in town and didn’t believe 
the bus would come in bad weather 
anyway nohow.” 

Call it stubbornness; call it cling- 
ing to outworn practices and illu- 
sions. Denounce it as selfimposed 
deprivation and isolation. We, too, 
have since questioned. But, while 
we listened to this woman tell us 
about her perseverance in keeping 
the school open, in creating some 
degree of community life, in her 
plans for the future, we couldn’t 


help feeling a bit awed. Here was 
the pioneer spirit, the dogged ad- 
herence to principles of selfdeter- 
mination; here was a democratic 


government’s effort, despite its 
better judgment under the circum- 
stances, to foster its people’s ideals 
by letting a misguided segment of 
its citizenry keep a best-cherished 
symbol of freedom: a school! Keep 
it, that is, until Nature became too 
peremptory with winter winds and 
rains too heavy for the weary roof. 

That day came and the school was 
not reopened. Now the mothers in 
the Mt. Olive School district are 
resignedly bidding goodbye to their 
children each morning as the bus 
pulls up at six o’clock for the long 
ride to the Big Sinks school. Ameri- 


can education marches on! e 





Rural Schools Use the Rural Environment 


Everyday Experiences Contribute to 


the Curriculum 
EFFrig G. BATHURST and JANE FRANSETH 


In Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher Schools 


Dur modern school accepts re- 
sponsibility for children’s out-of- 
school learning experiences as well 
as for their in-school learning. 
Rural teachers who are residents of 
the communities where they teach 
often know their pupils in their 
homes even before they come to 
school. With this kind of back- 
ground of information such teachers 
can help children decide on prob- 
lems, and find ways of working on 
them. Areas of living around which 
one- and two-teacher school cur- 
riculums can be organized include: 
(1) activities of home, school, and 
farm; (2) recreation, play, fun; 
(3) community understanding and 
service; (4) keeping up with the 
world; and (5) study skills. Here 
are a few suggestions to help rural 
teachers identify problems and ex- 
periences in such areas. 

Activities of home, school, and 
farm.—The country child is close 
to most of the activities that keep 
the home and farm running smooth- 
ly. He shares many of the adult 
problems of the farm. There are 
often ways in which his work in 
school can help him fulfil the’ home 
responsibility better or make his 
tasks more interesting. Let us say 
the boy gets an idea about conser- 
vation on his home farm, perhaps 
to improve the soil in his garden. 
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The school can become his source 
of information; the farm is his lab 
oratory and workshop. In the coun- 
try, children usually have some part 
in producing the family income, 
They may, for example, gather and 
sell eggs or help with the garden- 
ing and sell part of the produce, 
Or they may have money-producing 
projects separate from the family 
activities, as Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Club members 
have. They may have first-hand ex- 
periences in managing and spending 
and reinvesting the money earned, 
Opportunity to increase their own 
or their families’ income may serve 
as a stabilizing influence on boys 
and girls who are disturbed by in- 
come problems. 

The schools can help children get 
enjoyment and understanding from 
such activities otherwise overlooked. 
For example, teachers help boys and 
girls find information on money- 
making projects, such as borrowing 
money with which to buy calves to 
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raise, keeping bees, and raising 
poultry. When children do things 
that have value to them, they are 
ready to use and master the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic that they 
need. More than this, they achieve 
wholesome personality growth 
through reaching a goal that their 
society of adults and young com- 
panions approves. 

In one school, children worked to 
improve their nutrition. The school 
helped them to study foods and to 
learn to prepare wholesome lunches. 
In connection with the lunches, the 
pupils learned about balancing sup- 
per and breakfast. When the chil- 
dren asked their fathers and mothers 
to help them, parents, boys and 
girls, and teacher worked together. 
This study was not limited to a 
Single lesson; it spread out from 
day to day. 

Such activities as these can be 
achieved most fully when school 
and home cooperate. Since the 
teacher is regarded as a specialist as 
far as the child’s education is con- 
cerned, she is the one who can best 
take the initiative in keeping in 
touch with parents and in bringing 
about desirable cooperation. In 
addition to working with individ- 
wal homes, she often finds parent- 
teacher clubs and other groups to be 
sources of cooperation and help. 

Recreation, play, fun.—Schools 
provide for informal recreation and 
relaxation, as well as for organized 
and planned play. Freedom to grow, 
space to play without restraint, and 
opportunities for the exercise of 
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initiative, originality, and imagina- 
tion are usually characteristic of 
rural children’s lives. Free and close 
at hand for rural children may be 
facilities for active sports, such as 
ice skating, coasting, skiing, horse- 
back riding, hiking, wading, and 
swimming. Among these and other 
possible activities, the teacher helps 
each child find something to make 
his day richer and more interesting. 
She keeps in touch with the parents 
about what is best for each child. 
Community understanding and 
service.—In rural communities, 
boys and girls belong to the com- 
munity in a way that is like belong- 
ing to a family. They are influenced 
by what their community considers 
right or valuable. They need activi- 
ties that enable them to identify 
themselves with community life. 
Children learn to take pride in 
and to improve their community. 
Take the Oak Mountain two-teacher 
school in Georgia, for example. No 
one was happier than the children 
when their school grounds of several 
wooded acres was selected as a site 
for a community chapel and a rec- 
reation center. Through friendly as- 
sociations with the young architect 
they helped to plan and even to 
build the project. They worked at 
many chores: clearing away debris 
and pouring cement for the pool; 
selecting and planting appropriate 
flowers and vines. They learned 
something of the satisfaction that 
comes from accepting responsibility 
for tasks and successfully perform- 
ing them. Through activity the chil- 
dren learned to plan and work to- 
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gether better. They improved their 
ability to report interesting experi- 
ences to others. 

Keeping up with the world.— 
Country children are drawn into 
world happenings today more than 
ever when significant world and 
local radio broadcasts are listened 
to by rural family groups. Many 
rural schools include news of the 
day in the morning planning hour. 
Questions suggested by programs 
heard at home are followed up in 
bulletins and encyclopedias during 
the school day. Books and maps are 
used to locate places mentioned. 
Historical facts may be used to help 
boys and girls understand what led 
up to present problems and situa- 
tions. The teacher is a close observer 
of progress and helps individuals to 
overcome difficulties and improve 
their understanding and their skill 
in gaining information. 

Study skills——Most phases of nor- 
mal living are enriched by the right 
school program. While curricular 
experiences in rural living especially 
increase children’s personal and so- 
cial growth and development, they 
afford also opportunities for im- 
provement of ability in reading, 
writing, spelling, speaking, and do- 
ing arithmetic. Pupils read, not to 
pronounce words, but to get and 
use the thoughts on the printed 
page. Attractive new books, practi- 


cal bulletins, newspapers, and chil- 
dren’s magazines are on the class- 
room shelves. These are often read 
as assiduously as the school readers, 
although the teacher makes good use 
of the latter in teaching the children 
how to read. 

Boys and girls write and spell, 
not to copy letters a certain number 
of times or to fill a page with mean- 
ingless ¢’s, as, or w’s, but to com- 
municate ideas to friends as quickly 
and clearly and effectively as pos- 
sible. The writing they do includes 
letters to friends far away, orders 
for materials or equipment for 
gardens or summer recreation, 
acknowledgments to people who 
have been kind, travel notes, and 
other kinds of letter writing done in 
school and mailed. 

Children learn to figure, not to 
see what big numbers and long col- 
umns they can manipulate, but toe 
solve the problems of numbers in 
their daily rural living. The cext- 
books are used as needed in learn- 
ing fundamental processes. Prob- 
lems of budgeting and of income 
or allowance are solved in real situa- 
tions in school. Children actually 
buy and sell. They learn the ways 
of measuring used on the farm and 
in the rural home. Througn such 
activities with practice as needed, 
rural children learn to add, mu!ti- 
ply, subtract, and divide skillfully. @ 


FreedomsEducation 


FREE men cannot be taught properly by slaves. Courageous 
citizens cannot be well educated by scared hired men.— 
Harold Benjamin, NEA Defense Commission. 
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Are We on the Right Track? 


Education for Productivity 
In The Scottish Educational Journal 


Dw three reports already pub- 
lished by the Anglo-American 


Council on Productivity emphasize 
two aspects which, in spite of a fair 
amount of lip service, are still not 
sufficiently recognized in this coun- 
try—that productivity is of imme- 
diate concern to everybody, to work- 
€fs just as much as to employers 
and consumers, and calls for coop- 
efation ; and that ways of improving 
production can be taught and even 
thrashed out in discussion, as well 
as learned by the laborious and 
Gften uncertain methods of trial- 
and-error. These are attitudes not 
Wholly accepted in Great Britain; it 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
they are wholly accepted in the 
United States. Nevertheless, reports 
of visiting teams of experts indicate 
that the United States has some- 
thing to show worthy of very care- 
ful examination. 

The study of “attitudes” and the 
development. of “right attitudes” 
have gone further in the United 
States than anywhere else. The 
British team investigating education 
for management attribute the higher 
productivity in the United States to 
“a climate of opinion which regards 
maximum effort by every individual 
as the primary guarantee not only 
of material standards but of the way 
of life of a free society.”” Yet this 
team noted the paradox that while 
in the schools “discipline is not 
strict and nobody seems to be work- 





tional Journal, XXXIV (November 
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ing very hard. .. . There is no ob- 
vious insistence on high standards, 
and the pupils do not appear to be 
undergoing a rigorous mental dis- 
cipline or to realize that the mastery 
of a subject cannot be obtained with- 
out hard work and perseverance.” 
Yet industry is pervaded by an at- 
mosphere of hard work, persever- 
ance, thoroughness, enterprise, and 
efficiency. How is this apparent 
gap bridged? Where does the an- 
swer lie—in the homes, in the 
schools, in industry itself, in society, 
in American prosperity, in the pio- 
neer spirit, or in a combination of 
some or all of these? 

Given such an attitude, it is nat- 
ural that Americans should lay stress 
on training for a job whether it be 
the job of stripping an engine or 
managing the works that undertakes 
the job—or teaching how to do 
either. The qualifications required 
of teachers in state technical and 
vocational courses are frequently 
high and include attendance at a 
recognized course of pedagogy be- 
fore or during their probationary 
period and, if they are to hold their 
posts or earn advancement, by pro- 
fessional improvement thereafter, 
for instance by attendance at an ap- 
propriate part-time university or 
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college course, by service on curricu- 
lum committees, or by return to in- 
dustry during vacations. The needs 
of these teachers while in service are 
often met by courses of training 
carried out by itinerant teacher- 
trainers. 

The importance attached to wide, 
firsthand, up-to-date experience is 
obvious at every turn. Thus, it is 
regarded as highly desirable that 
there should be a very free close in- 
tercourse between education and in- 
dustry. Professors may act as con- 
sultants, industrialists as university 
teachers. The sandwich system of 
employment and university study, 
and the case system of study used in 
the Harvard Business School both 
lay emphasis on the balance of 
theory and practice and reveal the 
readiness of education to cooperate 
with industry rather than to hold 
aloof from it. Whether this is due 
to industry calling the tune or to 
the general acceptance of the view 
that business is nowadays the basis 
of society, there is less hesitation on 
the part of educators to supply what 
industry wants. 

Neither does American education, 
at its best, believe in narrow special- 
ization. There is the method of 
training workers at Kelly Air Base 
where, although all jobs are broken 
down to their simplest operations, 
the workers are given adequate ex- 
perience of each process in turn so 
that the cumulative effect is to pro- 
duce employes who absorb as much 
experience and skill as their capaci- 
ties allow. There is the strong in- 


sistence on a broad liberal course 
of education for technologists and 
business administrators. Although, 
as the report on the universities ad- 
mits, such students may not gen- 
erally regard the study of the hu- 
manities with the respect they de- 
serve or appreciate the reasons for 
their inclusion, and although uni- 
versity teachers themselves are not 
satisfied that these subjects are being 
taught in the right way, there is an 
increasingly clear recognition that 
to know how is not enough; one 
must know why as well. 

There is a place for wisdom be- 
sides a need for skill. The well 
grounded craftsman, it is argued, 
takes pride in his craft and wants it 
to progress. The technologist who 
is aware of the economic and social 
implications of his work, the busi- 
ness executive who has an under- 
standing of the social purpose of in- 
dustry and of the relationships be- 
tween industry and other groups in 
the community—both are of greater 
significance for production than 
those devoted purely to technical 
perfection. 

If many of these findings from 
the American scene do but serve to 
confirm ideas which have been 
growing up in Great Britain, it is 
significant that American practice 
has developed from quite different 
premises and in particulars has fol- 
lowed quite different lines. The 
reports of the Anglo-American Pro- 
ductivity Committee contain hints 
which may well provoke thought on 
either side of the Atlantic. ° 





Better Light Means Better Work 


What Teachers Should Know About 
Classroom Lighting 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 


In NEA Journal 


—/OR a long time teachers have 
been conscious of the importance of 
good lighting in their classrooms. 
They have understood that suitable 
lighting is conducive to great ef- 
ficiency, greater comfort, and less 
general fatigue. Futhermore, various 
research studies, although not com- 
pletely substantiated, have indicated 
that poor lighting may have injuri- 
ous effects on children’s eyes and 
body structure, possibly causing un- 
balanced physical development, such 
as curvature of the spine and per- 
manent inclination of the head. 


It is only recently, however, that 
anyone has been able to decide what 


good lighting in the classroom 
really is. By the cumulative findings 
of educators, specialists of the eye, 
and lighting engineers, we now 
know some important characteris- 
tics of good: classroom lighting. 
Some of these can be controlled by 
teachers, and others cannot. 

We have learned that there are 
four main problems regarding class- 
room lighting: 

1. How can sufficient daylight be 
introduced into classrooms? 

2. How can light be distributed 
equitably over all parts of the class- 
room? 

3. How can brightness contrasts, 
which may be injurious to the eyes, 
be eliminated? 
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4. How should supplementary 
artificial lighting be provided? 

In order to introduce more day- 
light into classrooms, some schools 
are being built with window areas 
running from the ceilings to about 
30 inches above the floors and ex- 
tending the full length of the class- 
rooms. In others, directional glass 
blocks in the upper part of the win- 
dow areas divert the light rays up- 
ward toward highly reflective white 
ceilings from which the light is re- 
flected to the inner portions of the 
classrooms. 

In one-story schools two methods 
of lighting the inner sections of 
classrooms have been employed. 
One method is to build the roof 
in two levels so that the part of the 
classrooms farthest from the out- 
side windows may be lighted by 
clerestory windows located about 
equidistant from outside and corti- 
dor walls. In other one-story schools 
light has been introduced above the 
corridors on the inner side of the 
classrooms. 
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All these methods are still in an 
experimental stage, however, and 
this article is written mainly for 
teachers who work in older build- 
ings. Teachers should, of course, 
be familiar with the new develop- 
ments, but it is important for them 
to know how better light can be 
provided in the older schools in 
which they may be working. 

There is nearly always adequate 
light along the side near the win- 
dows and probably for half of the 
width of a classroom, or more, if 
the classroom is not over 24 feet 
wide and the windows extend to the 
ceiling. The intensity of light drops 
rapidly from the window to the 
inside wall, frequently from over 
100-foot candles near the window 
to less than five near the inside wall. 

The inside area of a classroom re- 
ceives its light from the upper por- 
tion of the window. Double shades 
should therefore be hung at the cen- 
ter of the windows—one portion to 
be drawn up and the other down. 
This makes it somewhat possible for 
the teacher to direct sunlight. By 
proper manipulation of the shades 
the eyes of pupils may be protected 
from chalkboard glare, direct sun- 
light, or too great brightness, and 
the inner portions of the classroom 
may receive light which enters the 
room above the upper shade. 

The shades should be of light- 
colored, translucent cloth. This is 
important. The purpose of the shade 
is to eliminate the direct rays of the 
sun but at the same time permit 
considerable light to enter. 

Teachers should know that paint- 
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ing a classroom can improve seeing 
conditions. Colors employed in ceil- 
ings, walls, chalkboards, bulletin 
boards, wood trim, floors, and fur- 
niture greatly affect lighting. 

Best specifications, to date, call 
for ceilings of white, reflecting 85 
percent of the light; walls painted 
light pastel shades, reflecting at 
least 60 percent of the light; chalk- 
boards of a green shade, reflecting 
20 to 26 percent of the light; light- 
colored floors, reflecting 30 to 40 
percent of light; wood trim light in 
color to match walls, or finished nat- 
ural wood color; furniture light in 
color to reflect 30 to 40 percent of 
light. 

Note that dark woodwork and 
black chalkboard, which absorb 
light, are not desirable. Absorbed 
light is no longer useful; reflected 
light is usually better. Another good 
effect of the elimination of these 
dark objects in the classroom is the 
reduction of brightness contrasts to 
which the eye is constantly forced to 
adjust, with ultimate weakening of 
the eye. A classroom decorated in 
“schoolhouse brown,” with black 
chalkboards and dark desks and 
floor, produces strain on the eye. If 
you have black chalkboards, you 
may arrange to have them painted 
with special green paint. 

When the classroom environment 
has been made as conducive as pos- 
sible to full use of daylight under 
the best seeing conditions, there 
still remains the need for good sup- 
plementary artificial lighting for 
dark days or for rooms with insufh- 
cient window area (at least 20 per- 
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cent of floor area). Enough artificial 
light should be provided to raise the 
intensity of light on desks near the 
inside wall to 3000 candles. 
Lights may be incandescent or 
fluorescent. In either case the lights 
should be the luminous semi-indirect 
type to protect the eyes from too 
great brightness. The lurainous 
shade under the lamp should per- 
mit about 30 percent of the light 
to flow directly downward. About 
70 percent should be reflected from 
the ceiling. It should be possible to 
turn on the inner lights in the room 
to supplement the daylight, which 


may be adequate near the windows. 

Teachers should constantly watch 
children in their study and work at 
their desks in order to safeguard 
them from eyestrain or glare. No 
child in any activity should be per- 
mitted to face a bright source of 
light for any length of time. At- 
tention should be given to right- 
and left-handed children to see that 
light comes to them from the proper 
direction. If children are taught 
through actual practice in the class- 
room to use sources of light correct- 
ly, they may learn good practices 
which become lifetime habits. ° 


She Challis lo the cilownions People 


WHAT the young men and women in our schools and col- 
leges learn, how they are trained to think, what moral prin- 
ciples they embrace, and what attitudes guide their actions 
will determine the future of this nation and to a great extent 
the course of world history. They must be given every as- 
sistance within our power to prepare themselves for this 
challenge. The responsibility rests heavily upon those who 
man our educational institutions; but, in the last analysis, 
it must be borne by all the people. On the timeliness and 
wisdom of the people’s decisions depend the safety of 
America and the prospects of peace in the world. 
—Education and National Security, December 1951. 





They Are Tackling the Job 


Citizens Committees—A Report to the People 
from the Director of NCCPS 


HENRY Toy, Jr. 


In The School Executive 


Due weel, following the forma- 
tion in 1949 of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools, congratulatory messages 
from educators and laymen poured 
into the Commission offices. These 
made us feel that we were on the 
right track when we set forth our 
basic beliefs that the problem of its 
children’s schools lies at the heart 
of a free society, that the goal of 
our public schools should be to 
make the best in education avail- 
able to every American child on 
completely equal terms, and that 
public-school education should be 
constantly reappraised and kept re- 
sponsive both to our educational 
traditions and to the changing 
times. 

With these basic beliefs in mind 
and with the reassuring knowledge 
that the citizens of America shared 
them, the Commission set for itself 
two immediate goals: 

1. To help Americans realize 
how important our public schools 
are to our expanding democracy. 

2. To arouse in each community 
the intelligence and will to improve 
our public schools. 

As we make final preparations for 
our third annual meeting in St. 
Louis, we have been reviewing our 
work to determine in what measure 
the Commission has progressed to- 
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ward achievement of those goals. 
It is gratifying to be able to say, and 
back the statement up with facts, 
that we are closer to realization of 
our aims than anyone believed pos- 
sible three years ago. 

At that time, the Commission was 
in touch with only a handful of 
citizens’ school improvement com- 
mittees. But those few started a 
cooperative effort that has snow- 
balled and the Commission is now 
helping more than 1500 groups. To- 
day, a citizen writing to us for 
helpful suggestions in forming a 
citizens committee benefits from the 
experiences of those first groups. 
People who have never met, who 
have never been in each other’s 
states, are improving each other's 
schools. 

This willingness to help is evi- 
dent on all sides. The Advertising 
Council, Inc., in cooperation with 
the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Citizens Federal Committee on Edu- 
cation, embarked on a Better Schools 
Campaign to arouse the American 
people to accept their educational 
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responsibilities. Billboard posters, 
carcards in buses and subways, spot 
announcement broadcasts, even use 
of milk bottle tops, auto tags, and 
postage meters, have been channels 
for Advertising Council material. 

Meanwhile, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television programs 
are giving more news and stories 
about schools. This campaign con- 
tinues to provide the biggest single 
link in the chain that connects an 
ever-growing number of citizens 
with the Commission. 

At first, citizens committees 
sought information on how to get 
started. One of the biggest single 
helps we could furnish was the 
booklet, What Do We Know About 
Our Schools? Using this as a guide, 
citizens went out and took a good, 
objective look at their schools. Most 
of them learned more about their 
school systems in one month than 
they had known all their lives. And 
school administrators, who might 
justly have distrusted any sudden 
interest in the schools divorced from 
an interest in facts, appreciated the 
groups’ honest approach. There now 
has followed another booklet, How 
Can We Help Get Better Schools?, 
which answers the questions of the 
first one. 

Even with the tools to do the job, 
however, citizens committees are 
sometimes blocked in their school 
improvement efforts by intangibles. 
There is that intangible factor, the 
human element, which can throw a 
wrench into the works. I have 
found, in dozens of trips around 
the country, that one stumbling 


block to school improvement is the 
fact that people have to deal with 
people before their schools get any 
better. Unfortunately, citizens some- 
times go into their schools in an 
antagonistic mood. They build a 
wall between themselves and the 
educators (this can work in reverse, 
too) and, until that wall is broken 
down, the school stays just the way 
it was. 

Something like that happened in 
Pasadena. A wall, with a foundation 
of prejudice and preconception, be- 
tween the administrators and the 
citizens of the community led to a 
disastrous situation that split the 
town wide open. I was out there 
again recently and you wouldn't 
recognize it as the same community. 
Now the wall has begun to crumble 
and there is a new spirit. A new 


chapter is being written in the Pasa- 
dena story—a chapter with a moral. 


And the moral is unmistakably 
this: Let all the citizens and school- 
people drop their defenses, trust one 
another, look at the facts about their 
schools, and find the answers to 
their problems together. 

One of the most effective ways to 
resolve a school question was dem- 
onstrated in Denver. The problem 
here was not unusual. One faction 
maintained that the Denver schools 
were not teaching the three R's. 
School authorities insisted that the 
fundamentals were getting the 
proper attention. Larry Martin, an 
able writer for the Denver Post, 
systematically presented all sides of 
the question in a series of articles 
running for several months. The 
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people of Denver got the facts and 
could make up their own minds. 
The solution there, as it is usually 
anywhere, was a compromise. The 
schools admitted that perhaps his- 
tory had not been getting as much 
attention as the public wanted and 
agreed to correct it. The towns- 
people said that, although they cer- 
tainly wanted the fundamentals 
taught well, they also wanted most 
of the advantages of the so-called 
“frills.” 

The job that citizens committees 
want to do goes further than they 
think it will at first. When citizens 
first get interested in schools, they 
usually are aroused by a need for 
better and more facilities. But, once 
they provide those, they go on to 
study other school matters. 

Today there is literally no field of 
public-school education that citi- 
zens committees somewhere are not 
taking into consideration. Their in- 
terest is embracing the fields of 
school finance, school-board mem- 
bership, curriculum, vocational edu- 
cation, school safety, school lunch 
programs, extracurricular activities, 
school zoning, school transportation, 
district reorganization, and school 
administration. They have no desire 
to “take over’ the schools, realizing 
that matters strictly methodological 
must remain in the hands of the 
professionals. But they are cognizant 
of their responsibility and more con- 
fident of their ability to make con- 
structive suggestions now that they 
have grasped the ‘‘mysteries” of, for 
example, the pros and cons of dis- 
trict reorganization. 


In plotting a graph of school im- 
provement activity in the United 
States since 1949, you could draw 
many curves—and they would all 
point upward. Response to the ad- 
vertising campaign continues to 
giow each month. The greatest num- 
ber of our 42,500 inquiries have 
come from people who read the ads 
and wrote to ask how they could 
help. Citizens committees in touch 
with the Commission, as mentioned 
earlier, have increased to more than 
1500. But our experience would in- 
dicate that several times this num- 
ber are active. In a recent survey 
we conducted, 800 school superin- 
tendents wrote us that they wefe 
working with lay groups in their 
districts, or that they wanted infor- 
mation on how to form a group. 
Newspaper editors have taken 
school news off the inside educa- 
tion page and assigned it to its 
rightful place on the front page. 
Two months ago, we put out a 
booklet called Schools Are News, 
citing examples of this shift. 

Apathy, although still a foe, isn't 
the enemy it was two and one-half 
years ago. Thousands of people are 
now convinced, after looking at 
their schools closely, that they can- 
not leave all the work to the ad- 
ministrators, that. schools are, in- 
deed, everybody's business. Our busi- 
ness during this next year will be to 
see that citizens and educators, on 
the local level, are given the inspira- 
tion and the tools to do two jobs— 
to decide what is the best education 
for their children and to see that the 
boys and girls get it. o 








Unesco’s Help 


Education and Human Rights 


LIONEL ELVIN 


In Unesco Courier 


oS is only a little while, against 
the scale of recorded history, since 
any who claimed the right to educa- 
tion for everybody would have been 
thought mad, probably dangerous 
also. Yet on December 10, 1948, 
three years ago, the governments of 
the member states in the United 
‘Nations, in Article 26 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
solemnly declared that every one 
did have the right to education. 
This solemn assurance did not, it is 
true, have the force of law for it 
was not made in a treaty or cove- 
nant. But Article 26 does set a 
standard, so that, if anyone any- 
where in the world claims that his 
right to education is not being given 
in practice, he knows that he is ask- 
ing for something that the govern- 
ments of the world have said should 
be his. 

We know that there are many 
who could make such a protest at 
the present time. We know that 
access to education is not always 
given without discrimination of 
“race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth, or 
other status,” as the Declaration 
says it should be. 

This is not due only to prejudice, 
though there is a great deal of prej- 
udice in the world still. It is due 
also to the difficulties in which na- 
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tions find themselves—though they 
accept the principle—in turning it 
into practice, that is to say, in build- 
ing the new schools required, in 
finding and paying the teachers to 
man them, and in raising their gen- 
eral standard of life so that they can 
support such financial burdens. For 
very many countries there is little 
chance of doing these things with- 
out international aid. 

Unesco plays its part in three 
ways. First, it is concerned, in an 
advisory capacity, with the attempt 
now being made to supplement the 
Declaration by a covenant. At its 
sessions in the spring of 1951 the 
Commission on Human Rights dis- 
cussed the right to education, in 
common with other rights, when it 
was drawing up a draft covenant to 
submit to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Two articles in the draft covenant 
deal with education. The first reas- 
serts and greatly broadens the orig- 
inal statements as declared in Arti- 
cle 26. The second of the articles is 
particularly interesting, for it binds 
every member state that signs the 
covenant, and that does not yet have 
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free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion, to draw up (within two years) 
a plan for achieving it within a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

The Economic and Social Council 
then raised the question whether 
social rights of this kind ought to 
be in one covenant with political 
and civic rights. It referred this 
question to the General Assembly 
which was meeting in Paris. The 
executive board of Unesco believes 
there should be a single covenant so 
as to link economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights with civil and political 
liberties. It has been working to 
emphasize this point. 

Meanwhile many countries are 
pressing on with schooling and 
here Unesco plays its part in a sec- 
ond way—in giving educational 
assistance to those countries that re- 


quest it. An international confer- 


ence was held last summer in 
Geneva, under the joint auspices of 
Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education; this still will be fol- 
lowed by regional conferences to 
work things out in more local de- 
tail. Studies will be made for every 
country (six have already been), 
and expert advisers will be sent by 
Unesco on the request of member 
states, to help them by bringing in- 
ternational experience to their aid. 

The third way in which Unesco 
links education and human rights is 
broader: it concerns the understand- 
ing in our schools and universities 
of the concept of human rights as a 
whole. 

“Human Rights’’ is of course not 
a subject that can be taught, like his- 


tory, or geography, or mathematics; 
though much teaching, especially 
in history, will involve study of 
them and of the struggle to win 
them. In the same way the con- 
sciousness of what their own coun- 
try stands for is in part taught to 
boys and girls and young people 
through their school subjects. 

But the concept of human rights 
goes further than that; it is con- 
veyed through school activities and 
school ceremonies and through the 
way the school conducts itself and 
feels itself a part of the community. 
How many of our schools are satis- 
fied that they now treat their owa 
children without discrimination of 
sex, color, politics, or religion, of 
give a view of other people that 
recognizes their equal rights too? 
In the same way an international 
society in which human rights are 
really respected can be felt through 
the schools as a growing reality, 
over and above what is formally 
taught in classes. 

To think out how to do these 
things is not easy. Unesco is call 
ing a seminar of teachers in the 
summer of 1952 to discuss the best 
methods. It is preparing a handbook 
of hints for teachers and a book of 
basic documents, with scholarly 
commentaries, illustrating the strug- 
gle for human rights in the past 
and the present. It is asking member 
states, this year and every year, to 
observe Human Rights Day in their 
schools. These things can all help to 
make a better world for the school 
children of today when they are 
grown men and women. * 








Keep the Pressures Off 


The Case Against Interscholastic Athletics 
in Junior-High School 


ELMER D. MITCHELL 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


HERE is no need to present the 
case for interscholastic athletics in 
the junior-high school. Even with- 
out educational blessing it is a going 
concern. Protesting to no avail are 
the medical men, mental hygienists, 
psychologists, sociologists, and cer- 
tain worried educators and parents. 
The competition has not been check- 
ed but is even moving downward 
into the fifth and sixth grades. 
The case against junior-high- 
school interscholastic athletics con- 
tends that physiologically, psycho- 
logically, sociologically, economical- 
ly, and educationally, the movement 
is wrong. In 1938 the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, after 
consultation with the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, passed a 
resolution condemning the practice 
of interschool athletic competition 
below the senior-high school. This 
resolution, approved again in 1946, 
states the case: “Inasmuch as pu- 
pils below the tenth grade are in the 
midst of the period of most rapid 
growth, with the consequent bodily 
weaknesses and maladjustments, par- 
tial ossification of the bones, mental 
and emotional stresses, physiological 
readjustments, and the like: Be it, 
therefore, Resolved that the leaders 
in the field of physical education 
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should do all in their power to dis- 
courage interscholastic competition 
at this age level because of its stren- 
uous nature.” 

Physiologically, the growing boy 
is apt to be harmed. He is growing 
rapidly, but his heart and powers 
of endurance have not as yet caught 
up with his increase in size and 
weight. Left to himself, he will al- 
ternate short periods of exertion 
and rest in his play. Under excessive 
demands of highly organized com- 
petition, he will have to continue 
beyond the natural limits of his en- 
durance. 

Psychologically, the boy of 11 to 
15 yeass is not yet ready to assume 
the emotional stress of champion- 
ship competition. Before he is ready 
for the “big time,”’ he should have 
the transitional experience of first 
playing with friends for the fun of 
playing, then with pickup challenge 


groups, and then with intramural! 
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teams having only a few onlookers. 
It is better mental hygiene for these 
young participants to play their be- 
ginning games in situations where 
they can develop skills and team 
play without being subjected to un- 
due nervous strain with resulting 
emotional impairment. Today, how- 
ever, in spite of these cautions from 
mental hygienists, the youngsters 
are being pushed ahead of their 
years into an adult-conceived pro- 
gram involving cheerleaders, gate 
receipts, and newspaper publicity. 

Sociologically, this junior-high- 
school athletic movement is regi- 
menting our youth in their early 
teens. We have long been critical 
of mass gymnastics or mass march- 
ing as un-American, as being for- 
eign to free individual initiative. 
Yet, what is now happening at a 


time in the youngster’s life when 
he should be developing a sturdy 
individualism? At that very time 
we are subjecting his every de- 


cision, his every move, to the 
dictation of adult-imposed orders. 
He must do this, he must do 
that, just when his whole being is 
crying for freedom to make his own 
choices. Submerge this selfreliant 
spirit now, subject it to premature 
team play—contrary to the require- 
ments for normal child growth and 
expression—and the result in the 
long run will tend to stifle initiative 
rather than to develop it. It is in 
later adolescence, when group inter- 
ests are emerging in the boy, that 
he will naturally accept orders and 
undergo selfsacrifice in the inter- 
ests of the team. Moreover, from 
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other sociological considerations of 
reducing traffic accidents and curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency, pupils in 
the early teens should not be ac- 
companying teams as rooters. 

Economically, the system is 
wrong. The selection of a few early- 
maturing athletic stars is made at 
the expense of a sports program for 
all the pupils. The junior-high- 
school youngster wants to play and 
does not need high motivation to 
induce him. At no period in the 
school program is interest in sports 
so strong and so easy to promote as 
at the junior-high-school level 
which is a “natural” for intramural 
activities. When only one represen- 
tative team is picked, however, most 
of the money, equipment, and in- 
structor’s time go to this one proj- 
ect. It is estimated that it costs from 
50 to 100 dollars to equip each boy 
who plays on a varsity junior-high- 
school football team. This money 
should not be invested in a few boys 
at an age period when all the boys 
should be learning the fundamentals 
of sports and developing their sport 
potentialities. Moreover, the value 
of the present policy of concentrat- 
ing on a few in order to develop fu- 
ture teams is doubtful; for the dis- 
parities of growth are tricky ones, 
and the little unimpressive boy in 
the seventh grade may suddenly 
spurt in growth and be an out- 
standing athletic reality in the tenth 
grade. 

Educationally, the junior-high- 
school period is one of orientation 
and introduction to all subjects, 
leaving specialized pursuance to the 
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senior-high school and college years. 
It is an exploratory period. Aca- 
demically, for example, there is gen- 
eral history which later, in senior- 
high school, is followed by more in- 
tensified study of European history 
and by American history; and there 
is general science, later to be fol- 
lowed up by the many specialized 
areas of science. So, too, the course 
in athletics should run. There 
should be, at this time, an introduc- 
tion to a number of sports instead 
of a too early specialization. In base- 
ball, for example, the old traditional 
game of “Choose Up” or “Rota- 
tion” had more empirical science in 
it than the current practice in early- 
teen athletics today. The boys did 
what they wanted to do. They want- 
ed to try themselves out in the ex- 


citing position of pitcher or catcher 
as well as that of the remote right 
fielder. Left to themselves, the boys 
fitted their sports to their age and 
their needs. Today, we are interfer- 
ing with that process. 

And, finally, it should be remem- 
bered that the present junior-high- 
school trend has not been demon- 
strated to pay off in winning senior- 
high-school teams. There are many 
instances of high-school state cham- 
pionships being won by cities which 
do not promote junior-high-school 
varsities. These school systems have 
placed their educational emphasis 
on all-school athletic participation 
rather than on a small group of se- 
lected players as yet too young for 
rigorous training and _ specializa- 
tion. e 


Neither Play at Work nor Work at Play 


PLAY stands in contrast with work. The subjection of the 
individual to the demands that the environment makes on 
him is work. The spontaneous physical expression of in- 
dividuality is play. Work is always for some ulterior end to 
be attained; play is always for its own sake. Work may or 
may not be agreeable; play is always pleasant. Work is 
serious ; play is light. In work the universal self dominates; 
in play the particular private self. 

——Herman H. Horne in The Philosophy of Education 





The Voice of Experience 


Homecoming Days Clear College Haze 


EVERETT SEAMAN 


In Obio Schools 


Ow vital ingredient had been 
missing from our already extensive 
program of college selection tech- 
niques at North Olmsted. This was 
a way of imparting to our college 
probables the valuable experiences 
gained by our currently enrolled 
graduates. Chance visits with these 
enrollees aided somewhat but, in 
many cases, they confused our stu- 
dents because they offered little for 
comparison. 

We had become especially con- 
cerned about the questions asked 
of us after college admissions coun- 
selors had met with our students. 
Invariably they were questions of a 
personal nature, considered too triv- 
ial for the counselor's time, yet 
often predominant factors in the 
final college selection. 

Why did they hesitate to ask these 
questions? While searching for an 
answer, we asked ourselves this 
question. Before we purchase a new 
home, do we accept completely the 
appraisal by the agent? Certainly 
not. We ask neighbors concerning 
many of the so-called “little things” 
that eventually solidify our decision. 

A program of careful selection 
by college eligibles embodies much 
of the same approach. Young people 
can appreciate the kindliness of a 
superior college representative, trust 
his estimate of expected expenses, 
gain from his counsel regarding the 
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proper curriculum; but they neither 
feel that he knows the extent of an 
“acceptable” wardrobe, if one must 
pledge to a sorority to be someone 
on campus, nor completely forget 
that his job is to fill his school with 
capable students. He is, to them, a 
salesman. Before they invest, they 
like to ask experienced neighbors, 
to hear several of them compare 
notes at the same time. 

With this conviction we held our 
first homecoming two years ago. 
This experience disclosed unexpect- 
ed benefits to prospective enrollees, 
to the returning college enrollees, 
and to local school administrators to 
such an extent that the original pur- 
pose might well be considered sec- 
ondary in the plan. Colleges imme- 
diately endorsed the idea. Local 
high-school students rated it as the 
most helpful of the devices used in 
guiding them through the process 
of college selection. College students 
urged that it be repeated; and they 
insisted that some features aided 
them sufficiently to make the return 
visit appear designed to help them, 
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rather than their giving help. The 
plan now is an important part of 
our guidance program. 

It is not the purpose of this ac- 
count to review the over-all philos- 
ophy of our local selection program, 
except to say that it differs from 
general practice in two important 
ways. Exploration of scholastic apti- 
tude for college and the search for 
the most appropriate college are be- 
gun earlier in the school experience. 
Another deviation is the emphasis 
placed on visitation of campuses by 
high-school students. Our goal is to 
have each student visit several types 
of college. Some have toured the 
facilities of more than a dozen col- 
leges before making a decision. 
Screening for definite college capa- 
bility takes place in the sophomore 
year and is followed by various gui- 
dance techniques. The task of tour- 
ing campuses is begun in earnest 
during the junior year. College 
counselors find little need to visit 
our high-school seniors whose 
choices have been narrowed to one 
or two schools. 

The final phase in the selection 
program is a biennial occurrence 
and the homecoming event now is 
arranged while one group is in the 
midst of its conference with direc- 
tors of admissions. Duties of arrang- 
ing the affair are delegated to junior 
vocational club members at a time 
when seniors are at the height of 
pteparation for final school activi- 
ties. 

Cooperation of colleges, atten- 
dance and participation of college 
students were all prearranged. Var- 
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ious means of publicizing the 
homecoming program within the 
school and community had been 
undertaken and the day of our most 
recent homecoming found the 
school well decorated and hosts and 
hostesses ready to make their college 
guests feel welcome. Students’ cam- 
eras flashed as the 12 guests regis- 
tered and accepted carnations as 
favors. The public-address system 
carried suitable college marching 
songs and fraternity hymns into 
each room between all morning 
period bells as a reminder to the 
student body that college was the 
theme for the day. 

The morning was spent renewing 
acquaintances, informally discussing 
college problems, and some class 
visiting. There were two afternoon 
sessions, the first restricted to guests 
and the guidance director. In this 
closed session, frank answers were 
given to questions on how well the 
college students had been prepared 
in high school. The counselor-stu- 
dent relationship previously estab- 
lished supplied us with some defi- 
nite criticisms that will weigh heav- 
ily in future curriculum planning. 
Teachers’ techniques as they did or 
did not equip for college were free- 
ly discussed. Courses as they are or 
are not adequate as preparatory for 
college freshmen courses were criti- 
cally analyzed. 

The general session followed. 
Forty-four vocational club members, 
college guests, and several faculty 
members assembled in an informal 
group meeting for an hour and 15 
minutes of questions and answers, 
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at the end of which light refresh- 
ments were served. After brief in- 
troductions and welcoming mes- 
sages, students began to ask personal 
questions such as the following: 


Will I probably get homesick the first 
few weeks, and how do I overcome 
homesickness ? 

What is the “real” cost of college if I 
am to have an average life there? 

What is the greatest change in trans- 
ferring from this school to college? 

Will budgeting my time be difficult 
and how have you learned to do it? 

Must I join a fraternity or sorority 
to get the most out of college? How 
much do they cost after initiation dues 
are paid? 

What are the restrictions on dating 
hours? 


These are only typical of the ques- 
tions freely answered. Other expe- 
riences have given our students a 
knowledge of required courses, 
registration procedures, and other 
details. This was the time to dis- 
cover how sororities plan study 
hours for pledges, to face the reali- 
zation that an A student in high 
school can learn to be quite proud 
of a C in college if he has done his 
best, to hear tricks for paring the 
budget, to be convinced that those 
who work on campus are respected, 
and even to learn that a special 
dormitory may have a crumbling 
ceiling yet be the best spot for an 
ideal first-year college home. 

With this approach a student has 
a chance to make comparisons. 
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While intently interested in hearing 
about the college he expects to at- 
tend, there is more gained by hear- 
ing the same topic explained con- 
cerning 11 other colleges. Needless 
to say, returnees often engaged in 
lively exchanges as they enjoyed 
the role of ‘‘ambassador” to the 
fullest extent. 

When classes were dismissed for 
the day, the session was also ad- 
journed. This did not end the day’s 
activities. It was suggested that 
guests meet informally at specified 
tables with students who planned to 
matriculate in their respective 
schools. An hour later at least half 
of the group was still clustered 
around various guests getting the 
little details and dreaming of Sep- 
tember and college days. 

It is too early to evaluate com- 
pletely the benefits derived from 
this event. But the high-school stu- 
dents are making daily comments on 
various points discussed. The col- 
lege students are returning the 
forms' on which they evaluate theif 
high-school preparation and offer 
suggestions for improving the next 
homecoming. Administrative plans 
may incorporate the frank opinions 
of the 12 graduates, now college 
students, in a number of ways. The 
real criterion of the success of our 
homecoming program will be, of 
course, the future success and con- 
tentment of our graduates as they 
complete college work. * 


I AM an old man and have known a great 
many troubles, but most of them never hap- 


pened.— Mark Twain 
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A Vicious Practice in Safety Education 


J. HARLAN SHORES 


In Safety Education 


—r the title of this article acted 
as a safety hazard to your blood 
pressure, let’s let it drop a bit while 
the issue gets stated. The issue at 
point is not whether a teacher-train- 
ing curriculum should prepare 
teachers more adequately to deal 
with safety edugation. To enhance 
the safety of children should be a 
major objective of every elementary- 
school and teacher-training cufricu- 
lum. 

The issue here is beyond the un- 
questioned desirability of reducing 
accidents. It may be stated as fol- 
lows: Is the requirement of courses 
in safety education for prospective 
teachers a good way to reduce acci- 
dents among elementary-school chil- 
dren? The answer is an unqualified 
no. 

No proof is available to indicate 
_ that courses in safety education for 
teachers reduce accidents. In fact, 
recent research studies ,show that 
those states with requirements re- 
garding teaching education in safety 
have a higher average rate of acci- 
dental deaths than do those with no 
such requirements. Data from indi- 
vidual states is also inconclusive 
concerning the effectiveness of such 
courses. 

There is considerable reason to 
question their effectiveness through 
the extension and application of ac- 
cepted principles of the psychology 
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of learning. Learning is goal-seek- 
ing behavior. Furthermore, the goals 
sought are those of the learner and 
he is motivated toward these goals 
by his interests and plans. In the 
field of safety education, this prin- 
ciple means that the prospective 
teacher or the elementary-school 
child can learn safety best when the 
actual school situation requires con- 
sideration of safety—not when it 
is isolated from anything except 
pure concern for safety. 

An equally well accepted princi- 
ple of learning, which may be de- 
rived from the general one above, 
is that learning a skill separated 
from its use is inefficient. It follows 
that the efficient way to learn a safe 
practice is in connection with school 
activities—where the practice arises. 
Learn to cross streets safely when 
the need to cross streets arises, for 
example. An inefficient way to teach 
a safe practice is in isolated courses 
where the learner's goal is seldom 
more immediate than the long-range 
one of “passing the course.” 

The practice of teaching safety in 
separate courses is ineffective for 
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still another reason. In situations 
beyond the academic classroom, 
safety education has no real content. 
One does not set out “to live safe- 
ly.” Instead, he plans to do some- 
thing and it is in this process of 
doing something that he must learn 
to,do it without accidents. If we 
want to be sure, then, that safety 
education applies in these real situa- 
tions in which it is so urgently need- 
ed, we would do well to teach it in 
connection with these real needs in- 
stead of depending on a doubtful 
transfer of training. 

To this point the practice of re- 
quiring specialized courses in safety 
education has been deplored because 
the results of such practice are in- 
effective. In addition, the effects on 
the teacher-training curriculum and 
subsequently on the public-school 
curriculum are unfortunate. 

The history of growth in elemen- 
tary-school curriculum organization 
for at least the past 60 years has 
been in the direction of greater inte- 
gtation of content. The quest has 
been one of eliminating piecemeal 
separate courses in favor of organi- 
zations which do not fragment the 
curriculum. There is probably con- 
siderable truth in the notion that 
“teachers tend to teach as they were 
taught.”” They also tend to organize 
experiences in the manner in which 
they themselves had these experi- 
ences. It is reasonable, then, to ex- 
pect a similar tendency to freeze the 
elementary-school curriculum when 
the teacher-training curriculum be- 
comes set with required courses in 
specialized areas. 


If lock stepping the curriculum to 
an outmoded design isn’t vicious 
enough, there is one fate even more 
detrimental to experimentation to- 
ward better schools. And that is to 
enact these mistakes into law—to 
require by law that a course in safe- 
ty education be taught to prospec- 
tive teachers or that a given num- 
ber of minutes each week be spent 
in teaching safety education in the 
public schools. It would be as sen- 
sible to legislate that every house- 
wife must use one-half cup of 
shortening in a pie crust. If better 
educational programs or better pies 
are to be had, the door must be 
wide open for people with in- 
genuity to devise improved ways. 

The better plan is one in which 
safety education achieves the prom- 
inent place it deserves in teacher- 
training courses dealing with the 
determination of objectives; the se- 
lection, organization, and grade 
placement of curricular content; and 
methods and materials of teaching. 

No, school system or teacher- 
training institution sincerely and in- 
telligently dedicated to the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of democracy 
as a way of life could neglect con- 
servation of human life as a primary 
educational objective. The manner 
in which this general objective was 
broken down would differ markedly 
from school to school, depending 
on the procedures used to select and 
organize content for teaching. 

If the school was selecting and 
organizing content around broad 
themes of social living such as con- 
servation of human resources, rec- 
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reation, transportation, communica- 
tion, education, and the like, prob- 
lems of safety would be studied di- 
rectly as social problefms in these 
various areas. Traffic-accident pre- 
vention, for instance, is a social 
problem in virtually every commun- 
ity and a national problem of major 
proportions. This problem would 
then receive direct consideration as 
a social problem in the area of 
conservation of human resources. 

Still in the realm of considera- 
tion of social problems as a major 
portion of education for citizenship, 
there are few such problems where 
safety is not a major factor. To pro- 
vide more adequate recreation for 
all is complicated at every turn by 
safety problems which must be met 
fairly. The same is true with prob- 
lems of transportation, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, home and 
family life. 

If curriculum content is selected 
and organized in accordance with 
subjects, the same general principles 
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applicable to a better integrated cur- 
riculum would apply in the teaching 
of safety. Safety education finds a 
place in social studies, history, 
civics, geography, and other courses. 

So it goes throughout the various 
aspects of the curriculum. The cur- 
riculum cannot avoid realistic con- 
cern for safety every step of the 
way. Furthermore, if it is taught in 
relation to the activities of children, 
it can be expected to function in 
those activities much better than 
through “passing the course’’ in 
safety. 

Elementary-school teachers should 
be trained to provide valuable learn- 
ing experiences concerned with citi- 
zenship education in the major areas 
of human living. They should be 
trained to keep the safety of chil- 
dren foremost in mind in every 
aspect of teaching. Under these con- 
ditions, the safety content in the ac- 
tivities of children will be ten times 
that of any single course, and 100 
times more effective. * 


Action—at Last 


AN administrator came to Washington to get some answers 
about school construction controls. All week long he dashed 
in and out of the Office of Education, National Production 
Authority, and the Defense Production Authority. He got 


nowhere. 


. . » Finally, in desperation, he decided to “for- 


get it all,” took a blonde out to dinner, wined and dined 
her, took her home, and asked for a kiss. She slapped him. 
Said the schoolman to the blonde: “This is wonderful. It’s 
the first definite reply I've had all week.”—The Nation's 


Schools 
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Carr, New NEA Secretary.— 
After more than two decades of ap- 
prenticeship in NEA positions, Wil- 
liam G. Carr will take over the top 
job of executive secretary on August 
1, succeeding Willard E. Givens. 

Dr. Carr’s three major interests 
have been research, policy making, 
and international education. He 
first joined the NEA as assistant di- 
rector of research in 1929. He be- 
came head of the Research Division 
in 1931 and served in that capacity 
until 1940. While research director 
he also took on the post of secre- 
tary for the Educational Policies 
Commission—author of the mem- 
orable Education for All American 
Youth and other policy statements. 
Dr. Carr was named associate secre- 
tary of NEA in 1940 and has since 
worked closely with Dr. Givens on 
all NEA problems. 

Like his predecessor, Dr. Carr is 
a product of the Far West. He is a 
graduate of Stanford University 
which granted him three major de- 
grees. He taught in the public 
schools of Glendale, California, and 
served as research director for the 
California Teachers Association. 

His achievements in international 
education include authorship of a 
book, Education for World Citizen- 
ship, and membership on U.S. dele- 
gations to the United Nations and 
Unesco. He is one of the founders 
of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession and still serves 
as its general secretary. 


His appointment to the NEA top 
post, by unanimous vote of the 
board of trustees, has been acclaim- 
ed by his colleagues and by Wash- 
ington educators generally. It ends 
a nationwide search for a candidate 
which began early in 1951. 


NEA Program Reviewed.—Wil- 
lard E. Givens, who retires as NEA 
executive secretary on August 1, will 
address his own association for the 
last time in July when it meets in 
Detroit. He is expected to review 
what he hopes will be ‘‘the best-re- 
membered achievements” of the 
NEA during his 17 years’ adminis- 
tration. Up to now he has abstained 
from a major platform appearance, 
preferring to give the spotlight to 
the elected officers. 

When Dr. Givens joined the 
NEA in 1935 total membership 
stood at 190,000; today it is 
465,000. NEA headquarters had a 
staff of 90; today it has 450. The 
operating budget was $500,000; to- 
day it is $2,500,000. 

This tells part of the story of 
NEA growth under Dr. Givens’ 
leadership. He takes pride in the 
establishment of the Educational 
Policies Commission, which has in- 
fluenced many a change in Ameri- 
can schools. He believes that the 
Defense Commission has done yeo- 
man work in defending the educa- 
tional and civic rights of teachers. 
He feels that the Safety Education 
and the Teacher Education and Pro- 
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fessional Standards Commissions 
have been of practical help to edu- 
cators in recent years. 

His only regret: NEA’s inability 
during the past 17 years to persuade 
Congress to enact federal aid to 
education. 


Money for the Military, Not for 
Education.—Favorite swivelchair 
sport in Washington is to attempt to 
gtasp the magnitude of the Presi- 
dent’s budget for 1953. Some edu- 
cators try to comprehend the value 
of $85.4 billion by attempting to 
see what a small part of it might 
do for education. 

Addressing an American Council 
on Education meeting, President 
Henry Hill of Peabody said: “What 
' would happen if one cent out of 
_ each dollar spent for national de- 
fense should be spent for education ? 
Figure it for yourself. When appro- 
priations for national defense were 
a mere $60 billion, one cent out of 
each dollar would have provided 
$600 million for emergency school 
needs.” 

By coincidence, President Tru- 
man claims that his estimates for 
education for next year total $688 
million, excluding $700 million set 
aside for veterans education. This is 
more than any other President has 
ever asked Congress for education. 
The sum includes a request for 
$300 million to begin federal aid to 
education; $270 million for aid to 
districts in which the federal gov- 
ernment is carrying on defense ac- 
tivities; $30 million for a proposed 
college scholarship plan; $15 mil- 


lion for the National Science Foun- 
dation; and the rest for long-estab- 
lished activities in vocational educa- 
tion, land-grant colleges, Bureau of 
Standards, and Census research. 

The budget item creating the 
greater interest is the $270 million 
request for federally affected dis- 
tricts. Breaking it down, the Presi- 
dent says that $150 million of this 
sum should go for school construc- 
tion; $40 million for maintenance 
and operation; and $80 million 
(which he'll specifically ask for later 
in the year) will be needed if, as, 
and when Public Laws 815 and 874 
are liberalized so that they extend 
to school districts which are ex- 
pected to become “defense areas.” 

Even if Congress grants every 
one of Truman's requests for educa- 
tion (which is.not expected to hap- 
pen) one fact would still be true: 
Most of the $85.4 billion would 
(and this is in the words of the 
Wall Street Journal Washington 
bureau) go for goods and labor of 
no economic value. First schoolmen 
reaction to the budget was in a simi- 
lar vein. It was addressed to the 
annual American Council on Educa- 
tion meeting. Said President Henry 
Hill of Peabody: “In the long run 
it is far more important to spend 
another billion on education than, 
for example, to add another billion 
to a military appropriation of 65 
billions.” 


Church and State Again —How 
close may the public schools come to 
religion without violating the fed- 
eral Constitution? 
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That was the question before the 
U.S. Supreme Court on February 1 
as justices heard the New York and 
New Jersey cases involving religion. 
The New Jersey case centers on the 
constitutionality of Bible reading in 
public schools. The justices heard 
lawyers for the opposing sides argue 
for two hours and then took the 
case under advisement. The New 
York case centers on the right of 
public-school authorities to release 
pupils one hour a day to attend 
religious classes. 

The attorney for the New York 
parents said that released time puts 
a gate into the wall separating 
church and state. He argued that if 
more gates and holes are punched 
through the wall of separation it 
will inevitably crumble. 

Supporting released time, New 


York's attorney general argued: “To 
decide in favor of the parent, it 
must be held that . . . . the schools 
may not recognize the parents’ re- 
quest for the excuse of a child. ... 
to attend religious classes outside 


the school, although they must 
honor such a request when it is to 
permit the child to go to the dentist 
or for music lessons during school 
time.” 

The justices are on familiar 
ground in both cases. They had al- 
ready studied issues of religion-in- 
the-schools in the McCollum Case 
of 1948. In that dispute the jus- 
tices ruled eight to one that relig- 
ious study may not be permitted on 
school grounds during school hours. 
Now the justices have until May 30 
to rule whether religious study may 
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be permitted away from school 
property but on a portion of off- 
cial school time. 


UMT Opposition Scores.— 
When the record of the latest hear- 
ings on universal military training 
is published it will read like 
the record of previous hearings. 
Throughout January and part of 
February witnesses repeated before 
the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee the well-known arguments 
for and against UMT. There was 
one striking difference, however, be- 
tween 1951 and 1952. This year the 
Opposition was more vigorous, more 
sure of itself; the proponents, in- 
cluding Pentagon generals, less vig- 
orous, less sure of themselves. For 
one thing, they lacked the leader- 
ship of General George Marshall, 
whose personal prestige and crisp 
language have been great assets to 
the UMT cause. This year, the Gen- 
eral is in retirement. 

The foes of conscription, on the 
other hand, were rallied by the Na- 
tional, Council Against Conscription 
which kept bombarding each Con- 
gressman and Senator with its own 
brand of propaganda, delivered by 
special messengers. Climax of the 
anti-UMT campaign was reached 
when the Council Against Conscrip- 
tion broadcast the alarm, ‘Today 
your son, tomorrow your daughter!” 
It was a strong blow against UMT, 
even though Pentagon spokesmen 
denied any intention on part of the 
Defense Department to urge uni- 
versal training for girls now or in 
the future. 








* Educational News ry 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Piqua, Ohio: C. M. Sims has resign- 
ed effective July 31 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C.: Matthew J. Whitehead of Howard 
University has been named head of the 
division of education. 

University of Santa Clara, California: 
Edwin J. Brown of St. Louis University 
has been named dean of the new de- 
partment of education. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney: Otis W. Freeman has 
been inaugurated as president. He was 
formerly with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago: John T. Rettaliata, vice-president 
and dean of engineering, has been ap- 
pointed president, succeeding Henry T. 
Heald who has been named chancellor 
of New York University. 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota: George Budd of the 
Oneonta,, New York, State Teachers 
College has been named president. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan: Byron J. Brophy has resigned the 
presidency because of ill health. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond: G. J. Tinsley, president, died 
recently at 55 years of age. 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, College: 
Walter C. Langsam will become presi- 
dent on July 1, succeeding Henry W. A. 
Hanson. Mr. Langsam is president of 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Pauline Park Wilson Knapp has been 
named director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Charles Frailey of the Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, faculty has been 


appointed research director of the Wis- 
consin Education Association, Madison. 

Arthur J. Lewis, Jr., of Denver has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary education for 
the Minneapolis, Minnesota, schools. 


School Construction 

ALLOCATIONS of critical materials 
(steel, copper, and aluminum) for 
construction of schools, colleges, and 
libraries for the third quarter of 
1952 will be received by the U. S. 
Office of Education from the De- 
fense Production Administration 
early next month with the prospect 
that there will be little relief from 
the present tight situation. During 
the current quarter, 2000 projects 
are under way and 1500 new starts 
were made. Application forms and 
instructions should be secured im- 
mediately where new school con- 
struction is planned to be started 
during the third quarter. They may 
be secured from state departments 
of education, local offices of the 
NPA, or from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
The short supply of the critical ma- 
terials makes imperative that strict 
conservation measures be used in 


the design and construction of 
buildings. 


NHS Scholarship Examinations 

THE National Honor Society will 
hold its seventh annual scholarship 
examination March 18 in 7000 high 
schools. The four requirements for 
participants are: senior-class stand- 
ing, membership in the NHS, plan- 
ning to attend college, and previous 
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enrolment as candidates for the 
examination. 

Fifty-five winners will be select- 
ed, who, in addition to high rank- 
ing on the test, also have excellent 
school-community records and have 
need of financial assistance. Schol- 
arships, totalling $8750, will be dis- 
tributed as follows: five, $500 
scholarships ; 24, $200 scholarships ; 
and 25, $50 awards. A travel schol- 
arship in Brazil will be presented to 
one top-ranking student. The pro- 
gram is administered by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and information 
may be secured from Paul E. 
Elicker, secretary-director, scholar- 
ship board, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Appeasement in Englewood 
For some time the public schools of 
Englewood, New Jersey, have been 
under attack by community groups, 
some of which have been inspired 
by outside organizations of the neo- 
fascist variety. A new regulation of 
the board of education now requires 
that the superintendent receive from 
the teachers using a new book a 
written statement that the book does 
not “advocate the support of a for- 
eign power nor of a doctrine inimi- 
cal to the principles of government 
established by the Constitution of 
the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New Jersey, and 
further that it does not advocate a 
principle or doctrine inimical to the 
American system of free enter- 
prise.” 

The danger that books espousing 
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alien ideologies will be used in the 
Englewood schools is not a real one, 
but the danger that enemies of the 
schools will use the regulation to 
threaten teachers in the exercise of 
their professional judgment is a 
serious one. Observers hope that the 
board will rescind its action which 
was apparentliy taken to mollify 
some of the critics of the schools. 


Boy Scouts Launch Program 
TEACHERS and administrators are 
invited by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica to join with them in a three-year 
program to help boys generally, the 
Scout movement, and the nation. 
Two nation-wide “good turns” are 
planned for this year by the Boy 
Scouts—a ‘‘get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign” to get citizens to register and 
vote, and a “blood-donor cam- 
paign’”” in cooperation with the 
American Red Cross. The educa- 
tional opportunities inherent in 
these activities should make them 
of interest to school people, the 
Scout organization believes. The 
three-year program has as its slo- 
gan ‘Forward on Liberty’s Team” 
and the symbol is the liberty ‘bell. 
The over-all objective is to help 
make and keep America physically 
strong, mentally awake, and moral- 
ly straight. 


Three Organizations Unite 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark, will be 
the site of the 1952 annual meeting 
of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession July 26-31, 
according to William G. Carr, secre- 
tary-general. Following the meeting, 
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the major national teachers organi- 
zations of the world will meet on 
August 1 to inaugurate a new inter- 
national organization to be known 
as the World Confederation of Or- 
zanizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. The three organizations are 
WOTP, the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers Associations 
(IFTA), and the Federation Inter- 
nationale des Professeurs de l’en- 
seignement Secondaire  Officiel 
(FIPESO). 


Educational TV Institute 
PLaNns for a five-day Educational 
Television Program Institute for 
state and local school superinten- 
dents and college presidents en- 
gaged in or planning television 
operations have been announced by 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education. 
The institute will be held at the 
Nittany Lion Inn on the campus of 
Pennsylvania State College, April 
21-26. Financial support to under- 
write the institute has been provided 
by the Fund for Adult Education 
and it will be directed by Carroll V. 
Newsom, associate commissioner for 
higher education in the New York 
State Education Department. 
“Television lends itself ideally to 
uses which are educational in the 
best sense of the word,” Dr. Adams 
stated. “The Programs Institute is 
primarily concerned with those 
problems of educational program 
production and program-sharing 
which arise through noncommercial 
operation, for that is where the 
toughest practical problems lie. But 


we recognize that educational or- 
ganizations have opportunities to 
cooperate with commercial telecast- 
ets in presenting educational pro- 
grams over commercial outlets, and 
hope and believe that the Programs 
Institute will help to promote closer 
working relationships between edu- 
cation and the industry on matters 
which are assuredly of mutual in- 
terest.” 

Experts and consultants will dem- 
onstrate programming, production, 
and equipment at the institute. 


Group Development Laboratory 
AFTER five years of pioneering re- 
search and experience in the rela- 
tively new field of training leaders 
in the skills and understandings 
necessary for developing effective 
groups, the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development will 
hold a four-week summer labora- 
tory session at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, from June 22 to 
July 18. 

Approximately 100 applicants 
will be accepted for this session. 
Persons involved in problems of 
working with groups in a training, 
consultant, or leadership capacity in 
any field are invited to apply. Fur- 
ther information may be secured 
from the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, 1201 


Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


School District Organization 

A PROGRAM for the improvement of 
school-district organization in mid- 
western states has been initiated by 
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the Midwest Administration Center 
of the University of Chicago in co- 
operation with the University of 
Nebraska, according to an an- 
nouncement by Francis S. Chase, 
director. The midwest has the ma- 
jority of districts employing 20 
teachers or less and these smaller 
districts are also the ones where the 
turnover of superintendents is great- 
est, he said. The project hopes to 
provide better evidence than is now 
available as to what constitutes the 
most desirable type of district or- 
ganization in relationship to com- 
munity development, population 
distribution, and other pressing 
factors. 


Bus Standards Established 

THE tentative minimum standards 
for transit and metropolitan types of 
buses for school transportation have 
been published by the National 
Commission on Safety Education of 
the NEA. Single copies at 35c each 
may be ordered from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Bus Increase Authorized 

NPA reports that the production of 
6,000 school buses, to meet the 
growing need for transportation of 
school children, is authorized for 
the second quarter of 1952. The 
Defense Transport Administration 
has pressed for this increased school 
bus production to meet new state 
law requirements. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 8-12, Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of 
School Administrators, Los Angeles. 

March 21-26, Music Educators 
National Conference, Philadelphia. 

March 31-April 3, National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, Los 
Angeles. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

April 5-9, Regional Convention, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Boston. 

April 6-10, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 

April 15-18, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

April 16-19, National Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 

April 16-19, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Des 
Moines. 

April 30-May 3, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Omaha. 


April 30-May 3, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Chicago. 
June 24-27, American Home 


Economics Association, 
City, N.J. 

June 26-July 1, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, Detroit. 

June 30, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 

June 30-July 5, National Bduca- 
tion Association, Detroit. 


Atlantic 
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Comparative Education. Arthur H. 
Moehiman and Joseph S. Roucek, 
editors. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1952. 630 pp. $4.50. 


The editors emphasize the point of 
view that a country’s system of education 
must be studied in its own cultural pat- 
tern in order to understand the philos- 
ophy, people, land, and history in rela- 
tion to that country’s educational de- 
velopment. On that thesis, 17 of 19 
chapters cover the pattern of education 
in an equal number of specific cultural 
areas. 


Eclectic Philosophy of Education. 
John S. Brubacher, editor. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
520 pp. $6.00. 


The readings collected in this volume 
are gathered from the literature of edu- 
cational philosophy appearing in Eng- 
lish. Twentieth-century works predom- 
inate but some readings from earlier 
centuries are included because of their 
perennial influence. The editors have 
tried to give adequate representation to 
every significant philosophy of edu- 
cation. The student of educational phil- 
osophy has at hand in this sourcebook 
selected writings from those who have 
and are influencing modern education. 


The Principal at Work. George C. 
Kyte. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1952. Revised edition. 531 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book, explaining the responsi- 
bilities and duties of a principal, may 
be used as a text in teaching a princi- 
palship course or may serve as a guide 
to principals and school superintendents 
in service. Concrete illustrations de- 
scribe methods which principals have 
used with success. Each chapter con- 
tains an exhaustive list of references to 
guide principals in all the minute details 
of their work. 


Citizens’ Committees in the Public 
Schools. Herbert M. Hamlin. 
Danville, Ill.: The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1952. 
289 pp. $4.00. 


This book presents current points of 
view on the functions of lay groups and 
committees, and their relation to the 
school. Divided into three parts, the 
author presents his views, concurrent 
views, and his conclusions and recom- 
mendations. The organization and ac- 
tivities of various present-day groups are 
discussed. A wealth of additional ref- 
erence material is cited for those inter- 
ested in undertaking further study of the 
question. 


Tested Public Relations for Schools. 
Stewart Harral. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1952. 
160 pp. $3.00. 


The author, a long-time public rela- 
tions man in the education field, attempts 
to draw together the various devices that 
have been used with success by many 
leaders in school public relations. The 
fundamental principles for the educator 
to follow are covered. Leadership, ethics, 
winning community confidence, and tun- 
ing ideas to the proper key are a few 
of the subjects that are brought to the 
reader's attention. Also discussed are 
specific procedures, a few of which are 
choosing the media, techniques of pre- 
paring material, planning a_ successful 
financial campaign, making friends by 
telephone, and hints on public speak- 
ing. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
America—Land of Freedom. Gertrude 
Hartman, Charles C. Ball, and Allan 
Nevins. Second edition. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1952. 720 pp. $3.60. 
History on the March series, for Grade 3 
through junior-high-school grades. Amer- 
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ican history is presented not only in text 
style but in maps, charts, time lines, and 
drawings. 

Enjoying English. Grades 3 through 6. 
Don M. Wolfe and others. The L. W. 
Singer Co., Inc., Syracuse 2, N.Y., 1952. 
Basal English grammar texts. 

Better Reading in Your Schools. Ed- 
ward W. Dolch. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill., 1951. No charge. A 
brief survey of problems the supervisor 
will look bor and of the methods many 
school systerns have used to attack these 
problems. 

Course of Study in Mathematics: 
Grades K-6. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 2, N.Y., 1951. Experimenta- 
tion over a period of many years in New 
York City and elsewhere showed the 
need for a meaningful approach in 
mathematics, which this course follows. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Chemistry in Action. George M. Raw- 
lins and Alden H. Struble. Second edi- 
tion. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1952. 575 pp. $3.60. This chemistry text- 
book, covering a one-year course in high 
school, has been revised to include treat- 
ment of modern chemical developments 
such as atomic energy, control of insect 
pests, metallurgy of magnesium, syn- 
thetic rubbers, and plastics. 

Homes with Character. Hazel T. Craig 
and Ola D. Rush. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1952. 351 pp. $3.60. For use 
in high schools and junior colleges 
where housing units are taught, this text 
covers the basic principles of choosing, 
buying, making, and repairing houses 
and furnishings. Illustrations, both 
sketches and photographs, make up near- 
ly two-thirds of the book. 

Better English, Grade 7; ————, 
Grade 8; —————-, Grade 9. Max J. 
Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, and J. N. 
Hook. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1952. 
$2.28. This new series presents the teach- 
ing of English fundamentals in three 
steps: getting the facts, using the facts, 
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and testing the mastery of facts. Com- 
plete with workbook and_ teachers’ 
manual. 


GENERAL 


Guide for Resource-Use Education 
Workshops. Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education. American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
1951. 50c. This guide was developed in 
a work conference of representatives of 
southern colleges, state departments of 
education, and the Terinessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

United States Policy in the Korean 
Conflict, July 1950-February 1951. De- 
partment of State, Publication 4263. U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1951. 20c. A selection of the rele- 
vant documents for this period, published 
to give accurate information on events 
subsequent to an earlier publication. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 
Film and Education. Godfrey M. El- 


liott, Editor. Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40 St., New York 16, N.Y., 1948. 
597 pp. $7.50. A comprehensive survey 
of the present and potential uses of the 
16mm _ educational motion picture in 
modern society. Each writer—37 of them 
—discusses that phase of educational film 
use with which he is most thoroughly fa- 
miliar. 

Audio-Visual Administration. Fred Har- 
cleroad and William Allen, Editors. 
Wm. »C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
1951. 118 pp. $3.25. The Audio-Visual 
Series. Between 1947 and 1951 a series 
of audio-visual administrative conferences 
had been held at San Diego State Col- 
lege, emphasizing the improvement of. 
instruction which takes place through 
sound administrative practices. This 
compilation should appeal to school ad- 
ministrators and to audio-visual direc- 
tors and building representatives, as 
well as to college professors and students 
working in this area. 











Toward higher levels of health and scholarship 


through better vision, better posture 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


The welfare of the school child, and 
the efficiency of the teacher, both, 
aré benefited by the unique features 
the American Universal ‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). As the 
child is relieved of postural and vis- 
ual stresses and strains, learning and 
tedching both become easier. And 
better posture, better vision, con- 
te directly to improved general 
health. 

Known as the key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom, the ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
has won praise from educators every- 
where. It is the only desk with a top 
adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions—20°, 10°, 


and level. It is the only one with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment for focal adjustment to all 
tasks. The seat swivels 45° either 
way to silent, cushioned stops, mini- 
mizing the child’s need to twist its 
body in response to left or right 
hand or eye preferences—and assur- 
ing easy ingress and egress. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel bookbox is roomy, 
easily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 
. » Education Grows’ and 
$5) =~ # “The Co-ordinated Class- 
Ce , room’’—two informative 
works on recent educational 
developments. W rite Dept. 8. 


American Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING . Grand Rapids 2, Mich. « Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manutactorers of School, Agditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


= 
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Easy access 
to book-box 


Fore-and-aft 


seat adjustment 
(Top at 20°) 
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Write for 


our catalog 


ACTIVITIES AREA ALSO SERVES AS LUNCHROO 
WITH FOLDING TABLES AND BENCHES 


In-Wall folding tables and benches have 
been proved a practical solution to the 
problem created by increased building 
costs ... Are now specified by more than 
85 percent of all leading school architects. 


Schieber Sales Company 
12710 Burt Road 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





spell and 
grow in : write, too. 


read [Broo ora 








Ask for the first-grade prospectus (#190) or 
the NEW second-and third-grade prospectus 
(#265)—in full color and FREE. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY. 


Chicago 11 + Atlanta 3 + Dallas1 . San Francisco 5 .« New York 10 





